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WORKING OF THE LACEY ACT. 


Tue report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 1901 
Summarizes the work of the Biological Survey under the 
ILatey Act, and the record is one which demonstrates the 
‘practical usefulness of the measure. An important branch 
‘of the work has to do with the control of jhe importation 
‘of birds and animals from foreign countries. Under the 
irules in force all importations are inspected by agents of 
‘the department, and the operation of the system has been 
successful in.securing the main purpose of the law, which 
was to exchade undesirable species, such as the mongoose. 
There wete issued during the year 186 permits for im- 
‘portation, which covered 350 mammals and _ nearly 
10,00 birds. The birds were most!y cage birds from 
‘Gé#®any, China, Japan, Australia and Mexico. There 
is a large traffic in pheasants from Canada, which ge 
‘chiefly to small pheasantries and to the stocking of game 
preserves. A business of-which the proportions are not 
generally appreciated is that of bringing live quail from 
China to the San Francisco market for consumpt on by 
the Chinese, who, it is not unlikely, relish the birds from 
their Asiatic home with something of the-sentimental re- 
gard an American in China might feel for Bob White. 
If the Chinese birds would make a desirable addition to 
the game supply of the Pacific Coast, it is manifest that 
here is an opportunity to secure the material for the ex- 
periment without much trouble or expense. 

A no less important division of the work is concerned 
with the regu‘ation of inte-state commerce in game. It 
is said in the report that fifty-seven cases of illicit trans- 
portation have been inves igated, of which twenty-seven 
have been referred for action to the Department of 
Justice; but as a rule the evidence has been submitted to 
the authorit'es of the State concerned. “For the first 
time in the history of game protection,” says the report, 
“it has been possible to secure convic ions in cases in- 
volving illegal shipment of game months after the 
offenses were committed, and with evidence obtained a 
thousand miles or more from the point of shipment.” 
The results attained in the operation of the Lacey Act 
have been due in large measure, it is popularly known, 
to the act'vity of Dr. T. S. Palmer} Assistant Chief of the 
Biological Survey, who has been the active agent in the 
work. 


THE PHEASANTS OF ST. HELENA. 


A. ROMANTIC incident of the acclimatization of the 
Chinese pheasant in various parts of the globe was its 
introduction into the island of St. Helena. In the six- 
‘teenth century St. Helena belonged to the Portuguese, and 
was even then used for a place of exile. Fernandez 
‘Lopez, cf the Portuguese army at Goa, in the East Indies, 
‘deserted from his command and was banished to St. 
Helena, with a band of negroes. They were supplied with 
roots and seeds and poultry and pheasants, which upon 
itheir arrival they put out. This was in 1513. 

In the later years of the century, 1588, John Cavendish 
on his way from China home to England, called at St. 
Helena, and in the pages of Hak!uyt he has left us a most 
enticing p’cture cf the island with its valley, “‘marvellous 
sweet and pleasant, and planted in every place either with 
fruit trees or with herbs”; the “fig trees which bear fruit 
continually and marvellous plentifully for in every tree 
you shall have blossoms. green figs and ripe figs all at 
once, and it is so all the year Icng.” and in the same way 
the orange and lemon and the pomegranate and date trees, 
According to Cavendish, the island was a r’chly stocked 
game preserve; there was great store of swine, very wild 
and very fat and of a marvellous bigness, and whick 
kept together upon the mountains and would very seldom 
abide any man to ccme near them. There were thousands 
of goats, very wild, and sometimes seen “in a flock a mile 
long,” some of them “as big as an ass, with a mane like a 
horse and a beard hanging down to the very ground,” and 
they were given to climb ng up the diffs, “which are so 
steep that a man wou!d think it impossible for any living 
thing to go there.” Of birds there were “a great store 
of Guinea cocks,” and “a great store of partridges” ; and 
of the pheasants introduced by Lopez it is noted: “There 


are likewise no less store 6f pheasants on the island; which " 


are also marvellous big and-fat, surpassing those which 
are in our country in bigness:and in numbers of @ com- 
pany.” :. aks 


pheasants in Melliss’ “St. Helena,” written in 1875. in 
which it is recorded that “they still exist abundantly and 
quite maintain the characteristics mentioned by Cavendish. 
They are protected by game laws, which permit them to 
be killed, on payment of the licenses, fcr six weeks in the 
summer or autumn of each year, and hundreds of them 
are generally killed during cne shooting season.” 

Thus the desertion of a Portuguese solder from his 
command in the ‘sixteenth century gave to St. Helena a 
stock of game birds brought originally from China, which 
has afforded sport to the inhabitants of that lovely spot to 
the present day. © 


AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL. 


Tue American Athletic Union, by the promulgation of a 
recent ruling, the purport of which ‘s to define what consti- 
tutes a professional-trap shot and to govern him according- 
ly, has evoked a lively public interest, both in respect of the 
novel idea which the ruling embodies, and of the authority 
of that distinguished organization to make any such ruling 
at all. It is reported to be as follows: “Resolved, That a 
trapshooter who shoots for a sweepstakes is a professional 
athlete.” 

The foregoing resolution has several distinctly sug- 
gestive features. It suggests more of the novice than of 
the amateur. It in a way is a possible attempt from a 
well-mean‘ng body to benefit transhooting. and it in a way 
may be a possible attempt of that body to benefit itself. 
Such inference is fairly to be drawn from the peculiar 
wording of the resolution. 

So far as it concerns trapshooting in general. it may 
fairly be assumed to have no significance of mater‘al im- 
portance, and indeed, the mcre so for the reason that the 
A. A. U. does not asstime that it can leg’slate on the sub- 
ject outside of its own membership. But, even under that 
limitation, as a matter of fair criticism, it is open to dis- 
cussion. To ascertain the value of the ruling. we may ask 
some questions in respect to the causes which brought it 
forth and the manner of bringing it forth. 

It seems to have had its origin in a letter from Mr. 
J}. H. Daggett, captain of the Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion Gun Club. to the A, A. U., in which he referred to 
the rapid growth of trapshooting as a sport of amateurs, 
members of colleges and ath'etic clubs. many of which 
had teams in the field, and in that connection asking for 
advice on the question of what makes a professional trap- 
shooter. As a result, the A. A. U. ruled as qu-ted. 

Were the members of the committee who by tule so 
timbly transformed a trapshooter into a professional 
athlete for a possible ten-cent. ten-minute cause, thor- 
oughly ccnversant with the practical phases of the sub- 
ject? If they were not trapshooters or were not thor- 
oughly informed concerning all the details of transh-ot'ng 
competition, it is poss‘ble that they were no better qualified 
to pass upon the true merits of the question of trapchoot- 
ing professionalism than they are to pass on the questicn 
as to the best route to reach the North Pole. 

If they, however, were ruling upon it purely as a Union 
matter—that is to say, for the furtherance of the organiza- 
tion in the matter of power. prestige, revenue and juris- 
dcticn—it has no particular technical significance even 
within Union limitations. Organization politics cannot be 
truly representative of sportsmen’s interests at large. 

Even within the A. A. U. jurisdiction the rul'ng should 
have come from a committee represent’ng practical trap- 
shooting interests rather than from athletic academic 
theorists. From even the view point of amateurism. there 
should be an observance of what is correct and what is 
just to all. 

Considering for a moment the matter of accuracy of 
statement as set forth in the ruling, what is more absurd 
than solemnly to declare that a shooter, who shcot: in a 
sweepstake, is a professional athlete? The subject and 
the pred’cate are not necessarily related. and in fact, in 
a majority of cases a trapshooter is not an athlete, either 
amateur or professional. The real significance seems to 
be that the A. A. U. in reaching out for a phantom peg 
whereon to hang a pretense of jurisdiction—and greater 
jurisdiction implies greater reventies—was forced to use 


the term “professional. athlete” notwithstanding its self- 


evident absurdity. : To have resclyed that a trapshooter 
who, shoots in a-sweepstake was a professional trap- 
seme arte 


in respect to but if such shooter. was 
dated a prteriota Pte, the AA. might a 








absurdity for the poss’ble advantage of arrogating juris- 
diction. 

However. the question, stripped of all the fancies, poli- 
tics, possible revenues and powers with which it in some 
places.is encumbered, is exceeding'y simple. Th«re is 
much long-time usage perta'n’ng to the subject and. in 
the present, much common sense, all of which concurs in 
this: That any shooter may contest in a swe:p take with- 
out any prejudice whatever to his amateur stan:I'nz. so 
far as mere sweepstake circumstance alcne is concerned, 
and this also without any danger to the amateur interests 
of the sport in general from the inroads of profes- 
sionalism. 

The analogies of profess‘onalism as they concern other 
sports and as they relate to trapshocting are so remote or 
unimportant that they are not sound data from which to 


. make deductions or rulings. 


If the A. A. U. can arrogate to itself supervision over 
any acts of its members which are competitive. simply by 
virtue of a resolution, then it wou!d be an easy matter for 
the world at large to become athletes by asking the A. A. 
U. for a ruling on a game cf marbles or a game of euchre. 

Nevertheless, this new and peculiar pha-e of the ques- 
tion will not in the least affect trapshooting at large. as it 
ccneerns amateurism and professionalism. Matters of 
trapshooting for a long while in the future will continue 
on the lines of the past and present. Until the transhoot- 
ing world has a central trapshooting body. du'y recognized 
as authoritative, no accepted ruling need be expected from 
any other scurce. 


The directors of the Maine Sportsmen's Assoc’ation 
held a meeting in Augusta on. M: nday last to provide for 
a public meet'ng in Bangor on Jan. 7 to agitate for the 
imposition of a license fee of $10 on non-resident hunters. 
They manifestly have the not uncommen notion that the 
fore'gner is a “good thing” and should be taxed al the 
traffic will bear. They sustain their proposition by the 
assertion that the non-residents travel o1 “foreign rail- 
roads” bring in their own supplies, reuse to employ 
licensed guides and cart away immense quant't’e: of gime 
without leaving any money behind them. And the Maine 
people, these directors say, ought to get at least $10 cut 
of every visitor, and ought to make sure of it by collect: ng 


it in advance. 
y 


Without wishing now to dispute the view here taken 
of the general unprofitableness of the Maine visiting 
sportsmen, we venture to pcint cut that the argument 
advanced is in direct conflict wth the one upon which 
the Maine Commissioners have for years founded their 
pleas for fish and game appropriations. Their contention 
has been (see their report for any year) that the sports- 
men brought into Maine immense sums of money, and 
that because of this considerable and important revenue 
the Leg’slature would be warranted in appropriating 
generous sums for game protection. Was all this revenue 
to the Maine people a pure invention of Commissioner 
Carleton and his associates? It must have been if we are 
to credit this new reascning that the visitor leaves nothing 
behind him and must be made to disgorge in advance for 
his license, 

¥ 

Numerous holders of real estate suitable for fish and. 
game preserves, who have used the advertising co!umns of 
Forest AND StreAM for bringing their properties to the 
notice of purchasers, have found the agency a very satis- 
factory one. To ddvertise in this journal is the simptest 
and most direct way of getting into communication with 
the right parties. “The demand for tracts cf land and 
water which may be used. for sporting purposes is greater 
to-day than ever before,.and it is continually grewing. 
The owners of really. desirable tracts may reasonab’y ex- 
pect to dispose of them to individuals and clubs. Many 
people, however. wha have farm cr wilderness. tertit ry 
which is absolutely worth!ess from a game-or fisly point 
of view, appear possessed of the notion that when they 
can find no other use whatever for their land. they can 
work it off On Sportsmen for a preserve and the price 
expected in such cases is usually in inverse ratio to the 
worthlessness of the property. There mu-t be s mething 
to a tract whether of land of water. seme native attrac- 
tion of scenery. and a well-determined adaptabiliiy to the 
support and harboring of game, if it is Lo opimmpend itself 
the to the sportsman, . 
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The Sportsman Lourist. 
Adventures in ‘Tropical Asmeriéa. 


VI.—Alone in an Indian Village. 


In camp when troubles come, life is a serious problem. 
A party of us were in the Honduranian jungles, miles 
away from anywhere. The superintendent of our ex- 
pedition had gone to look for men to help him on some 
impossible plans of navigation with heavy boats up the 
Rio Patuca, which the Indians living near us said would 
be an impossible task. On account of their fear of these 
boats the Indians refused to come near our camp; the 
engineer was dangerously sick, and the cook objecting 
violently to the burden of work. That morning he said 
to me: “Mr. Frank, it ain’t no ways reasonable, me to 
be cooking and cleaning, cutting wood and fixing stores; 
and with him sick and kicking mor’n’ enough, there won't 
be no getting along with it.” Then he sent the axe 
crashing into the log he was chopping, and shouldering a 
quantity of wood, marched away to the kitchen. Just then 
I heard the engineer asking for water, which I hurried 
to give him. Something had to be done. Salt provisions 
and heavy work promised to make us all sick. It was still 
early in the morning. I knew that seven to nine miles 
across the jungles and savannas there was an Indian 
village, and I resolved that I would go there and find 
help. I took my rifle, gave some directions to the cook 
and hinted to a little Spaniard who hung around camp 
that if he would mind his own business it would be appre- 
ciated. Then I hurried out on the trail to look for help. 
I had never been alone in the tropical jungles, and was 
all excitement with a sort of fear because of the unknown 
in the wilderness about me. Gradually this feeling wore 
off, and as the day passed my only anxiety was that 
~ might come before I could find the Indian village. 
I knew that it was a long way before I started, but now 
as the narrow trail led me on and on, sometimes through 
a dense jungle, again in and out and among the great 
trees of an open forest, or through tangled bushes along 
the edge of the savanna, it seemed as though I would 
never reach the end, and now anxiety and fears of a lonely 
night in the jungles were my constant companions. I was 
alone, and, perhaps like a lost man, becoming panic 
stricken, yet I hurried on, and late in the afternoon saw 
a group of trees and little houses some distance ahead 
across the savanna. Urging my steps, I presently reached 
the ne tired and hungry, only to find the place de- 
serted. Sometimes the Indians go away for days, and I 
looked anxiously for signs of life. Then from one of the 
houses I heard voices, and on hurrying to the door and 
looking in, I saw one of the most beautiful examples of 
Indian life that I have ever known. The house was full 
of children, little and big, all perfectly contented, talking 
together and laughing pleasantly. The boys were mend- 
ing bows and arrows, or swinging in hammocks. The 
giris were busy at miniature housekeeping, and the very 
little ones were either asleep or staring contentedly at 
the others. Outside it was all burning sun, but in the 
hut there was subdued light and cool air, like that of the 
deep woodlands. 

For an instant I watched the half-naked children, as 
ons. and graceful as little wild animals; then they saw 
me, The bigger boys caught up their knives, their bows 
and their arrows, and stood defiantly in front of the girls; 
but just for an instant; the next moment some of the boys 
who had been at our camp recognized me, weapons were 
thrown aside, and I was receiving a welcome such as 
can be had only in the boisterous good will of health 
children. Then some got a hammock for me, others oak 
off my boots, while still others ran to bring fruits and 
cool water. In a very short time I was most comfortable, 
and had quite forgotten the burning sun and long tramp. 
Presently some of the children came, bringing an old 
woman—the grandmother of all the village. She could 
speak a little English, and on learning that I wanted some 
men, said that they had all gone hunting, but would come 
back at night. Then she had the children gather up my 
things, and we all went to her house, where she and some 
younger women immediately began preparing a good din- 
ner for me. 

When all was ready I was brought a large wooden 
plate, and the food was placed around my hammock in 
gourds, each presided over by a bright little Indian child 
armed with a forked stick, with which to pick up the 
food and transfer it to my plate as I might want it. I 
had boiled chicken, rice. yams, plantam, smoked wild 
pork, yucca and various fruits. The children were eager 
in their service, and it was a beautiful dinner. Before 
me was the intense sunlight and deep blue sky over the 
open savanna; around me a pleasant shade and soft 
breeze blowing in at the wide-open door, and the children. 
pretty little creatures, laughed and chatted together, each 
eagerly pressing me to eat of what he or she had to 
offer, while the old Indian woman sat looking on, all 
smiles at my enjoyment of her things, her satisfaction in- 
creasing every moment, and I must confess that I did eat 
a lot, but then there was plenty. After dinner I amused 
the people showing them my watch, compass and the few 
other things I had with me, and presently evening came, 
and with it the people of the village; men laden with 
game from their hunting, and women bearing fruits and 
vegetables from their gardens and cultivations among the 
woodlands. 

_ So soon as my Indian friends learned that the super- 
intendent had left camp, they were all quite ready to go 
with me, but I wanted only two men, and having picked 
out a pair of sturdy-looking fellows, we all went to the 
chief's house to sit around and have a talk. The children 
came, too, but now they were quite subdued in the pres- 
ence of the men, and sat meekly looking on. From time 
to. time women came in to look at-the whiteistranger; each 
carried a torch, and generally an arm full:of gourd dishes, 
all véty miich alike, which probably. they had. been; wash- 


itig ; these were all laid on the ground in front, of the 


house, while the Indian women ¢aime if to’ satisfy their 
curiosity. Presently one camealong with her ’tofch and a 


_good suppiy of gourds in. her. arms,.; She: placed «them 


on the ground with care, ,laying the tor ide them, 
and came stalking in with a savage look at ae She 
dently she was no favorite ‘with them? there was a whis- 


ac two torches of it; pu each jm a sepa: p 
4 distange apart; then ' divided her ds, 
"some by @ch tagch; cis hid. behind 


~ 


oft all, and I bear you novill’ 


‘ 


pered consultation, then the little scamps sneaked cau- 







tiously out of the door, went.to her torch, and 


bushes and waited: P iy'the oma , having satisfied 
her curiosity, went out, and ced up to the m 

pile of gourds with a puzzled expression; she had brought 
eight, now there wére only three, with a small torch, and 
hers had been a big one; then she went to the others, 
then she came back to the first, and went angrily toward 
the others again. Evidently she wished to*be careful 
about touching what might not belong to her, and now 
stood looking about her with an angry, puzzled expres- 
sion. Then a stifled laugh came from behind the bushes; 
instantly she seemed to grasp the situation; with one 
sweep of her long arm she gathered up her gourds and 
made a dash for the boys, but they were too quick for 
her, and, scattering in all directions, the half-naked little 
scamps went dancing about among the houses, screaming 
with laughter and delight at her efforts to catch them. 
For some time she kept up an angry, determined chase, 
but finally gave in and went to her hut, with loud ex- 
pressions of opinion that sounded like very bad words. 
The men laughed heartily, and, encouraged by this, the 
boys came with doubtful steps into the house, but the chief 
made a sign to the young men, and the boys made a wild 
dash for the door. It was no use this time; they were 
soon caught, their ears were soundly boxed and for a time 
lamentations filled the village. 

I talked with the Indians late into the night, and then 
slept on a mahogany board under a good mosquito net, 
and would have been comfortable if only I could have 
found one soft spot on that board. In the morning I and 
my two men tramped back to our camp, where the Indians 
soon made us comfortable. Francis C. NICHOLAS. 


In the Ranger Service. 


BY ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 
XUI,—Succor. 


Two canoes put out to meet us, and, coming along 
side, took us on board. Then there was no more pad- 
dling for our weary arms, nor aught to do but lie 
at lazy length munching the biscuits that were prudently 
dealt out, and answering questions that were put with 
less stint. But questions were few compared with the 
curses that were bestowed on the faithless wretches 
who had been sent to succor us. If they could have 
been delivered into the hands of the rescued survivors 
and their friends at Number Four, the trouble and ex- 
pense of a court-martial would have been saved, and a 
juster measure of punishment dealt out. 

Captain Ogden being sick, Major Rogers did me the 
honor to send me up the river with the relief party, as it 
was needful the Major should remain at Number Four 
to prepare his feport and — it by a messenger to 
General Amherst at Crown Point. There never was a 
kinder nor a braver leader than Major Rogers, nor a 
more useful service than that of his Rangers. Years 
afterward, when fortune frowned and slander befouled 
his name, I could not forget the cool courage, the ready 
change of plans to suit sudden contingencies, the stead- 
fast holding to his purpose, that distinguished this fore- 
most of Rangers and master of woodcraft. 

Two boats laden with ample provisions, and manned 
by strong and faithful crews, were despatched at once 
for the relief of the sufferers at Coos, while other boats 
proceeded more slowly up the river on the lookout for 
stragglers who might strike shore below. Some such 
were found who had followed the small streams down 
to the great river, and were delivered from the jaws of 
death at the last moment. 

We made good progress, but to me who could but 
dwell upon Mercy and her scant fare of lily roots and 
birch bark tea and whose desire outran all possible 
speed of water craft, it seemed as if boat never moved 
so sluggishly. We made long days, borrowing begin- 
nings and ends out of the night. and before the close 
of the fifth day, well within the Major’s promised time, 
had the happiness to come to our people whose forlorn 
camp now became a scene of rejoicing. All were in bet- 
ter heart than seemed possible for men in their plight. 

One like to another in weary waiting, their days had 
passed. The stronger ones had built shelters of boughs 
and bark, wherein they passed the nights and rainy 
weather, and the sick moped out the unchanging dreari- 
ness of their hours. Those who were able went hunting 
with little profit, or dug the roots which were their main 
food. But one of our people had died since my de- 
parture. Three who had wandered away during the re- 
treat had meantime come straggling into the rendezvous 
more dead than alive. These took most nursing to 
restore, and we had trouble to prevent all doing them- 
selves more harm. in gorging than they had got in 
starving. Though it wrenched us sorely to persevere in 
cruelty that was kinder than indulgence, yet we with- 
stood prayers as bravely as curses. During the whole 
St. Francis expedition, over two score of our force were 
killed by the pursuing enemy or died of hunger and 
hardship. ae 

Mercy had borne up bravely, so Angelique said, till 
near the last, when, very weak and despondent, she 
took to her bed of hemlock with the notion she was 
never to leave it. I did the best that so sorry a being 
as I felt myself and must have looked, to cheer her out 
of this mood, but she shook her head feebly, and said: 
“No, Paul, I am.near the end of my troubles. They 
have. been heavy. to bear of. late, not.so much for my 
body as my heart, and that.concerning you, Oh, I can- 





not leavé you forever without telling you of it, and_ 
pasking™ ; 


I was sure she. was about to confess and ask my for- 


give and had no mind that.she.should torment her- 
self with such an unpleasant du 


“You need tell me nothing!” T breke in: “1 know 
, as I Rope T hive proved. 


_- |-will -hearsno dast words: We-shall soon becon ‘our way 


eine 


down the,river, and before a-month, goes: by -you will be 


“Poor Paul,” she said, as if to herself, “are you, too, 
£ ¢ li ed with all these trials? ‘Safe with my 
“hus t can you mean?” 

_jtWhy, Merey,” I ‘cried, both grieved and angry that 
ashe should longer try to hoodwink me. “I heard of it 
almost ‘as soom as you were married to Lot Witherell. 
‘Poor Billy Jarvis told me just before the Ticonderoga 

fight, where he was killed.” 

“And you believed it? O, you poor, poor boy!” She 
put her arms about my neck and drew my face to hers, 
and fell to kissing me and crying, for all Angelique 
was looking at us in great wonderment. 

“And that is why you were so cold and hard at St. 
Francis, and it was riot a week since I waked myself 
thrice one night, calling your name! If I had believed 
the tales told me I would have been as merciless as you. 
Nay, I would not have spoken to you at all. Paul, 
how could you believe I would ever forsake you?” 

Then, indeed, I besought her to live that I might 
prove an equal constancy in the future, and I greatly 
blamed my haste to believe poor Billy’s lying story that 
he doubtless repented of as he lay dying at Ticonderoga. 
Food and hope and a happy heart did much to mend the 
ravages of famine and despair. We were soon ready for 
our voyage down the river, and we bade a willing fare- 
well to Coos. I little thought that so many happy 
years of my life would be passed in a homestead on these 
same meadows, but not till I had played my part as 
Ranger in the Revolution. 

The separation from my poor girl that had seemed to 
me more hopeless and final than death, was ended. 
Now there was naught that could put us asunder but 
death, nor that even save for a little while, so we told 
each other as we voyaged leisurely down the beautiful 
Connecticut. There were days when the lowering sky 
hung low over the river, whose dark sameness was un- 
varied by no reflection, though the scarlet flames of the 
last maples still blazed here and there along the shores. 
Then came other days of Indian Summer, when the 
November sky arched the sparkling stream and the wide 
forest from snow-capped eastern hills to the western 
range with as soft a blue as a sky of June; and as we, 
resting in comforting laziness in the gliding batteaux’s 
stern, looked abroad on the day of gloom or the day of 
sunshine, we saw in neither the shadow of separation, 
and the river shone before us like a path one might 
journey on to the gates of eternity. 


A Cruise on the Connecticut. 


SPRINGFIELD, Vt.—Six o’clock on a clear fall morning 
found us on board the electrics, with carefully packed 
outfit,and spirits keyed to the highest pitch.. On the six- 
mile ride to Charlestown, N. H., we saw from the car 
three deer—a handsome buck and two does—which we 
took for a good omen. We were still viewing the world 
through rainbow glasses when the early accommodation 
train for the north drew into the station. The outfit was 
thrown aboard, the canoe carefully lifted and shoved into 
the baggage car—almost. Turn it as we would, there 
was two feet too much of that canoe. “She won't go. 
Pull her out. All aboard.” We hadn’t looked for this; 
it was a bad case of “rattled.” The train had gone with 
our luggage, and we stood on the platform with an 
eighteen-foot canoe, and said nothing. There was nothing 
to say. The English language was never designed for 
emergencies like this. The next train was five hours 
later. We were very happy. 

Well, we killed those Se hours, but they each contained 
sixty of the longest minutes we had ever known. 

If you buy a canoe to travel with, don’t let it be 
over sixteen feet long, or a combination baggage car is 
likely to interfere with your plans, 

The noon train came, only an hour late. A full-length 
baggage car took the canoe all right, and we rode for the 
next few hours along the beautiful Connecticut and 
studied the river as carefully as we could from the car 
windows in the hope of getting valuable information for 
the return trip. 

At Wells River we change, again at Wing Road, where 
the good wife of the station agent got two hungry men 
a supper that warmed their hearts. 

We started again at 8:10, changed at Whitefield Junc- 
tion, again at Coos Junction, and here we struck the Maine 
Central Railroad, which landed us at West Stewardstown, 
N. H., at 10:16, right on time. During all these changes 
we had looked after the canoe ourselves, and although 
an 18-foot boat is a mean thing to shove on to a hurried 
baggage agent, we everywhere received the most courteous 
treatment, and for our part we saw to it that the boys lost 
nothing out of it. Good cigars placed where they would 
do the most good made the canoe slide very smoothly. 

Hotel Pike, at West Stewartstown, is the headquarters 
for visiting tourists and sportsmen. We were warmly 
welcomed by the genial proprietor, Mr. Pike, and every 
want was supplied; he can give sportsmen full informa- 
tion, as he knows the country thoroughly. 

After breakfast the next morning, with a two-seated 
wagon and pair, and Jim Duranty holding the ribbons, we 
left at 8 A. M. for the twenty-six-mile drive to Second 
Lake. It was a beautiful morning, clear and cool; the 
foliage was just commencing to turn, the fields were yet 
green, and the bright sunlight Soong the hills made the 
old earth seem a very good place to live in. As we fol- 
lowed the winding stream and breathed the dry air, fra- 
grant with the odor of balsams, we felt very “fit,” and 
wished we were already in the woods. The horses seemed 
to share in the exhilaration, and took us along at a 
rattling gait. 

Seventeen miles from West Stewartstown is First Lake, 
the largest of the chain of three lakes which form the 
headwaters of the Connecticut River, about five miles 
long and one and a half miles wide.. It is a fine body 
of water, and I understand that the fishing is good; but 
for 2 man who wants to get away to the woods there are 

too oy weet here. amp Metallack, nicely situated 
ott the: of the lake, is the best place to stop if you 
come here... To me it is the least beautiful of the three 
“Jakes, as the shores show the effect of the raising of the 
lake by the big dam at the outlet, made by the Tumber- 
re eee eee down 
river. 
Lake is nine miles further in. The roads are 
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as good as the aver, 
drive is charmi 
through the woods. 

We arrived at Coon in four hours, the usual time for 
making the trip. Idlewild is a comfortable camp, capable 
of accommodating thirty guests. Mr. O. C. Bumford is 
running the Second e camp this year, and we every- 
where heard the highest praise for him as a landlord. 
The fishing commences as soon as the ice goes out in the 
spring, from May 20 to poe 20 being the best time for 
the lake trout, "lunge, which are taken best with a troll 
on a light rod. The last season was most successful ; 
there was not a single party but what caught all the fish 
they wanted. There is good stream fishing, and several 
bogs and inlets where speckled trout can be taken with 
bait, and only six miles away is Third Lake, teeming with 
beautiful speckled trout; but more of this lake later. 

Second Lake is approximately one and a half miles long 
and one mile wide, surrounded by hills, unmarred by the 
lumberman’s axe, with the forest stretching unbroken for 
hundreds of miles across Maine and Canada. Here is 
found as wild country as any man can wish; here you can 
get away from civilization, and also get lost. No stranger 
should enter the big woods without a compass; a guide is 
safer. The woods come clear to the water’s edge, except 
where the sandy beaches and low bushes make ideal places 
for the deer to come in, 

This is a great deer country; seventeen were in view 
at one time from the piazza of the camp one day last 
summer. The house possesses an excellent glass, and to 
watch for deer is one of the diversions of the guests. It 
is not given to many to enjoy the solace of an after-dinner 
pipe on a shady veranda and watch wild deer come down 
to the water. Opportunities for photographing are ex- 
cellent, and if you have never done it, it is exciting to 
have a skillful guide silently paddle you within snap-shot 
distance of a group of six or seven beautiful deer. 

The afternoon of our arrival was rainy, and we sat 
around the cheerful fire in the great stone chimney and 
smoked, occasionally poking the great open fire to warm 
the backs of the two little British red coats who form the 
curious andirons. Mr. J. O. Reynolds is connected with 
this camp as guide. Jimmie has guided:here for years, 
and knows the country as well as your milkman knows 
the way to your back door. There are many other good 
guides near here who can be secured on short notice, and 
if more are wanted ,Mr. Bumford will hitch up the old 
mare and have one for you in two hours. 

Next morning Jimmie filled his pack with the few neces- 
saries and we got into an Indian rock, as they call the 
Adirondack boats, rowed across the lake and up the 
stream a mile, then took the trail for Third Lake. This 
trail is kept in good condition; a number of ladies went 
over it this summer, and we made the five miles in two 
hours. 

A trail through an unbroken forest always has a fascina- 
tion for a lover of the woods, and a five-mile tramp 
through these forests, fragrant with the smell of the beau- 
tiful balsams so common to the woods of northern New 
Hampshire is alone worth the price of admission. Deer 
tracks were numerous, and we saw one of which I would 
have given much to see the maker. 

-At Third Lake are two log cabins, one set boldly out 
on the lake front; this is furnished with bunks, which 
fold up against the wall out of the way; good springs and 
mattresses with an abundance of blankets make them very 
comfortable. An open fire adds to the cheerfulness. A 
little back is a larger cabin, equipped with cook stove 
and all the necessaries of the art of camp cookery. These 
cabins will accommodate a party of six with guides. 

Third Lake is a gem, the prettiest of the three, 500 feet 
higher than Second Lake, about a half-mile wide and 
three-quarters long, surrounded by high hills covered with 
both hardwood and spruce; it lies like a diamond in an 
emerald setting. The virgin forest comes clear to the 
water’s edge. This lake is very deep in some places, and 
is full of trout, but the nature of the shores does not make 
it a good deer country. 

There is a so-called Fourth Lake a short distance from 
here, but it is nothing but a duck pond, and we did not 
visit it. 

After dinner we cross the lake and take the trail for 
the ‘Settlement.” After about half a mile we cross the 
boundary line between the possessions of Uncle Sam and 
John Bull. Here are two square iron posts, on the four 
sides of which are cast the following legends: 


Boundary, Aug. 9, 1842. 

Albert Smith, U. S. Comssr. 

Treaty of Washington. 

Lieut.-Col. I. B. B. Estcourt, H. B..M. Comssr. 


Another landmark is a new wooden post, replacing an 
old rotten one, which lies at its foot, marked: 


SOPHIE. 
Grave of an Indian Woman. 


country roads anywhere, and the 
all the way, especially the last part 


This squaw was with the surveying party which laid 
the boundary line, and the sign marking her burial place 
has, strangely enough, been preserved. 

Coming out of the woods we have a magnificent view 
over part of the domain of King Edward. Jimmie has 
an errand in the Settlement, whose scattered houses lie 
far below in the valley, so while he is away, Tom and I 
wander down to the first farmhouse with the intention of 
buying a chicken to increase the camp fare. I put on my 
most winning smile and inquire of the dark-eyed, healthy- 
looking young woman who comes to the door if I can 
buy a dhichon. She shakes her head. I offer to pay 
liberally, but while she looks willing, she says nothing. 
It suddenly dawns on me that this is Canada, and I ad- 
dress her in French, and, presto! her tongue is loosened 
and she talks a streak. 3 : 

Inside the rough frame house is a most interesting sight 
—four generations, _ grandmother, grandmother, 
mother and two sturdy, rosy, cheerful youngsters. The 
three women are all at work combing, spinning and weav- 
ing, making the gray homespun which you have to travel 
far to find these days. They bring out a pair of trousers 
priced at four dollars. How soon can they finish a pair 
from the cloth on the old hand loom? Two days. e 
trade is made; my measure is taken with pieces of yarn 
and it is arranged that Jimmie shall call and get them 
the next time he comes to the lake and send them out to 


me. I haven’t got them yet, and am just a little curious to 
see the fit. 





I bargain for that chicken now, but as the cockerel will 
not hold his head still I have a good deal of leg work, and 
burn considerable powder before I succeed in shooting 
him. Jimmie comes up-with a huge loaf of French bread 
under his arm, and we make a quick return to the lake. 

It.is near sunset, and with a light rod and three small 
flies I have an -hour’s good sport. It is still, and the 
trout are rising all over the lake. Two at a time, some- 
times, oftener one; beautiful trout are taken, running 
from one-half to-one and a half pounds. All but four are 
returned to the water, and even these proved to be more 
than three hungry men could eat. 

The fishing here in the spring is said to be fine. The 
trout are taken then with bait or troll; the fly-fishing 
comes at the end of the season. We dined royally that 
night. Tom made himself a birch bark horn and went 
outside and gave moose calls till a great horned owl 
across the lake started a rival entertainment; Tom imi- 
tated him until the bird got so mad he would do nothing 
but squawk. 

In the morning a helldiver on the lake furnished us an 
animated target for the rifle. Tom distinguished himself 
by hitting his bobbing neck at 100 yards, and he went out 
with the boat and gathered him in as another addition to 
our collection. 

The camp put in order, we struck the homeward trail 
a resounding whack. On the way I had a chase after a 
sheldrake, which couldn’t rise in the limited space he 
found and bumped awkwardly into old logs and finally 
escaped by hiding up under the bank. When we were 
nearly to the boat six or eight partridges crossed the trail ; 
the old cocks with tails and ruffs spread seemed angry 
at the intrusion; their contempt added three plump birds 
to the camp fare. 

When we reached the lake a strong head wind was 
blowing, and after a hard pull across we reached Idlewild 
in time for one of Mrs. Bumford’s splendid dinners. 





THE MIDDAY LUNCH. 


After a good tramp and paddle, supplemented by a 
hearty dinner, a pipe of Dill’s Best before a great open 
fire makes a man feel like giving away all his money. 

Next day at 4 P. M. we row: across the lake, walk a 
mile and a half by trail to what is called the East Inlet. 
At the dam we take an old flat-bottomed boat and paddle 
a mile and a half wp the winding stream. Here we are 
treated to a rare sight; the clouds break away and in the 
east is a beautiful double rainbow. As we carefully work 
our way, following the current around old stumps and fal- 
len timber, a great blue heron asleep behind a bunch of 
tall marsh grass rises with clumsy haste and flaps away 
over the tall dead trees. Three whistlers shoot away over 
our heads, and to the observant lover of nature the forest 
and stream are full of interest. 

Further up, the stream becomes still more tortuous, 
the banks more grassy and less wooded. We suddenly 
come on a snug little cabin beside the stream; the old boat 
lays her nose up on the sandy beach, and we get out 
a bit stiff and chilly. We have made the trip up, it is 
nearly dark and we have seen no deer. 

Jimmie’s cabin is about 8 x 15, built of boards, roofed 
with bark, tight and warm. The bulk of the floor space 
is occupied by a bunk filled with fragrant freshly cut hay. 
in which four men could sleep comfortably. A I'ttle fiend 
in the shape of sheet iron stove, which devours birch 
bark and dry wood ravenously and roars for more, serves 
to heat the cabin and cook the grub. Jim spends part of 
his time here in the spring trapping muskrats, sable (pine 
martin), mink,.fishers and bears. Plenty of bedding and 
cooking utensils make this camp a good place for any 
one who wants to get away from the crowd, the best 
hunting and fishing grounds are at your very door. 

Hot tea and luncheon put us in fighting trim, and put- 
ting on all our clothing we take our places in the old red 
boat, which proves to be, as Jimmie says, “like a singed 
cat, better than she looks.” For the next two hours we 
have rare sport, although the night is too clear for using 
the jack to the best advantage; we see four deer and hear 
two others. It is a strange trait in the character of these 
timid animals. which holds them spellbound at the sight 
of the bright light. 

New Hampshire has a wise law prohibiting shooting 
with the jack, and the writer always failed to see the sport 
in approaching the game in this manner and killing it with 
a shotgun loaded with buckshot. 

There is something fascinating in being on the 
water at, night—the strange noises that occasionally break 
the deathlike stillness, the little musquash silently swim- 
ming or feeding on the bank and disappearing with a 
loud splash as your boat comes on him suddenly, the 
frightened ducks rising noisily, and what your ear is 
constantly strained to catch—the splash, splash, splash of 
a deer among the lilypads. Our first deer is seen soon 
after leaving camp—a small doe with a fawn. We round 
a sharp bend and come on her suddenly; she floundered 
around and finally succeeded in mounting the steep bank, 
and when safe behind the alders stamped and whistled, 





whereupon her fawn gave a tiny imitative snort and we 
oe his small blazing eyes pearing at us through the 
ushes. 

We saw next a big doe which splashed through the 
stream to a small island, where she stood while we worked 
our way silently nearer and nearer. Soon a great head 
and ears with blazing eyes were outlined against the 
sky. We approached within 30 feet before her fear over- 
came her curiosity, and with her immense leaps her white 
flag sailed over the high alders on the bank. 

The fourth one must have been an old hand at the busi- 
ness. From his whistle we took him to be a large buck, 
for he went off snorting and blowing with a noise like a 
small express. 

Two more we heard further behind the alders, but their 
curiosity was evidently satisfied, for they kept back in 
the bush. 

It was growing chilly, the fog was now so thick we 
could feel it, and the grateful warmth of that little sheet 
iron stove appealed to us, so we made a quick return, Jim- 
mie handling the old scow with rare skill. It was an 
art the way he kept in the only clear channel, winding and 
twisting in and out among old dead stumps and trees, 
never losing his bearings for a moment, while half the 
time Tom and I couldn’t tell whether we were going up 
stream or down, and it was all done as quietly and easily 
as you climb your own front stairs with your shoes in 
your hand at 2 A. M. Another luncheon, another pot 
of tea, another pipe and sleep—such sleep. 

The morning dawns clear, and as we paddle homeward 
with the genial warmth of the sun on our backs, we see 
the great North Woods in all the beauty of a fall morning. 
The old blue heron is discovered at breakfast, and makes 
another wild break of life. Two helldivers eye us curi- 
ously and apparently at a given signal disappear, leavi 
only a few widening circles to mark the spot. We loo 
in vain for their return; without doubt they are watching 
us from behind some clump of marsh grass. A flicker 
flies from one tall stub to another; a small hawk gives 
chase, but is either not quick enough or hungry enough, 
and gives it up. A kingfisher sounds his rattle on ahead. 
The marsh is full of life. We reached Idlewild at 9 A. M. 
Later in the day the sky became overcast and promised 
rain. Just before supper we paddle down the lake to see 
what we may see. Rounding the point into South Bay, we 
discover a deer feeding near shore; his head is under 
water, and when he raises it, behold a buck, and a beauty! 
Jim paddles us to within 75 yards before his majesty 
catches sight of us out of the tail of his eye. He raises 
his noble head and takes a long look, then plunges ashore 
and disappears over the fallen tree trunks. 

In the open season a man with a cool head and steady 
hand might have had that head to hang over the fire- 
place in his den; but then in the open season he would 
not have been there. Our only regret was that the thick 
weather prevented our getting a photograph. 

Saturday was cold, with gray clouds driving hard from 
the northwest, which we hoped meant that the last night’s 
storm had ended the equinox. We spend the day taking 
pictures and paddling around the lake shores. We once 
got within 50 feet of a small doe, but she jumped just be- 
fore I pressed the button and the negative was a blur. 
Jim Duranty came in at 6 P. M. with our team, bringing 
welcome letters from home. I found but one important 
entry in my note book for this day, it reads, “We are 
runnig out of tobacco; this is serious.” 

Sunday morning is frosty, and our heavy sweaters feel 
very comfortable on the drive out to West Stewartstown, 
where we arrive at 1 P. M., and after a substantial din- 
ner with Landlord Pike we go across the street to a 
grocery store, which the proprietor kindly opens for us, 
and buy supplies for our trip down the river. Our outfit 
proved fh every way admirable. 

The 18-foot canoe (which should have been 16 feet), 
canvas covered, cedar. planking, was built by the Indian 
Old Town Canoe Co., their Guides’ Special Model and 
extra light, weighing 68 pounds. As will be seen later, 
we gave this rough usage, and it came out better than we 
had a right to expect. 

The tent, a 7 x 6 Baker shelter tent of waterproof 
silk, which rolled into a bundle 6 x 20 inches, with 
ground cloth, was made by the David T. Abercrombie 
Co., as were the waterproof clothes bag and food bag; the 
latter with its twelve small bags for food is the most 
convenient scheme we ever used. From the same firm we 
had a cooking outfit of aluminum, all nesting nicely to- 
gether, light, durable and easily cleaned. 

Our canoe ctishions we found very comfortable for the 
bow man, who paddle on his knees, and at night they 
made the best of pillows. From the same firm again came 
our camp lantern, of aluminum, weighing 4%4 ounces, fold- 
ing up flat and burning “non-dripable” candles, which 
received unstinted praise on the whole trip. 

The above, with extra clothing, blanket, ponchos, guns, 
fishing tackle and camera weighed about 70 pounds. 

We believed we had an ideal outfit in the most compact 
and lightest form. I will be glad to give any reader who 
is interested full details regarding any of our equipment. 

We left West Stewartstown at 2 P. M. We found the 
river very low, and ran the first night to Colebrook. The 
next forenoon the river below Colebrook grew more shal- 
low and full of rapids, through which we ran, and in spite 
of our best efforts, giving the canoe hard knocks, it was 
often exciting; but as we neared North Stratford about 
noon the river became one continuous shallow rapid. We 
ran for several miles, but concluded we would be unwise 
to subject our canoe to more such treatment, so we went 
ashore, and I made a sortie in quest of a farmer with a 
pair and -hayrick. At the first house I was evidently mis- 
taken for a suspicious character, and as the good house- 
wife did not seem to be enjoying the interview, I tried 
another place with better success. Here the farmer was 
just sitting down to dinner, and pressed me to accept his 
hospitality. We had paddled since early morning; it was 
half a mile from Tom and the canoe, and I reasoned 
that he had the grub bag any way—so I let him wait. 
After dinner we drove back, and loading everythin 
aboard the hay wagon went to the railroad station in gone 

orm. 

From our experience I would not advise any man to put 
his canoe in above Wells River. From Wells River down 
the stream is larger, the rapids have water enough, the 
carries are not bad, the current is most of the way very 
appreciable, and one will find the trip altogether de- 
lightful. 
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We put in ome night at White River Junction, and 
camped the next near Windsor, under the shadow of 
Ascutney Mountain. Next morning we dropped down 
to the village, drew the canoe up on the bank, changed 
our moccasins and lumberman’s stockings for more 
civilized footgear and visited the Vermont State Prison. 
Windsor is a beautiful old Vermont town, where many 
New Yorkers have beautiful summer homes. Across 
the river is a colony among whom are today’s popular 
novelist, Winston Churchill, and St. Gaudens, the sculp- 
tor. 

At 3 P. M. we were under Cheskin Bridge, between 
Charlestown, N. H., and Springfield, Vt., and soon had 
our baggage by the track waiting for the electrics. 

The canoe upon examination showed several cracked 
planks and much lost paint, but the canvas was un- 
broken, and so far as service goes as good as new. The 
trip, especially the latter part, was eminently satisfactory. 
The weather was fine all the way down the river. We 
found ducks quite plentiful, and other game, which 
afforded much sport for the rifles. We tried trolling for 
pickerel, but you cannot troll down stream. 

We were as brown as Indians, could sleep all night on 
the sand, arid each had an appetite like a hired man’s. If 
one knows how to camp it is much pleasanter to go as we 
did than to stop at hotels. These are often far from the 
river bank, your canoe must he hidden, a risky operation, 
or carried somewhere for safe keeping, and you lose the 
close contact with nature in all her varying moods, which 
is half the charm. 

The farmers along the river may be depended on for 
eggs, milk and bread, or, in fact, almost anything, and so 
many towns are passed it is not necessary to carry a heavy 
stock of provisions. I had tried to give a brief account 
of the run down the: river without wearying with detail. 

One could write columns on the.scenery of the beautiful 
Connecticut Valley, the river, the life along the shores, 
the fun at every camp, the delights of the noonday lunch, 
with the pipes afterward, and all those things which so 
delight the heart of the lover of outdoor life and make a 
trip like this linger long in the memory. 

W. W. Brown. 


SPRINGFIELD, Vermont. 


A Walk Down South.—VI. 


At this writing I am somewhere in the Pine Barren 
which fills that part of the map of Pennsylvania in the 
loop caused by the north sweep of the Susquehanna River 
between Lock Haven and Keating. My exact location, 
geographically, I don’t know, and I am waiting for some 
one to.come along and_set me aright, rather than go back 
the eight or nine miles to Renovo, which probably would 
be necessary to find some one able to direct me aright. 
As I could follow my back track to Renovo, I don’t con- 
sider myself lost, but this is no sign that I will not be if 
no one happens along to tell me which way to go. Ac- 
cording to my map Beech Creek lies a little east of south 
of Renovo. If I strike due south, compass in hand, I will 
get to that village, which is about twelve or fourteen miles 
from here. 

I left North Bend on Friday, Nov. 1—two days ago. I 
fotlowed up the Susquehanna River a couple of miles, most 
of the way along the side hill. I was in good spirits, in 
spite of the fact that there was medicine in my pack pre- 
scribed by a Dr. Davis of that village. He had assured 
me that I could travel on without danger—relieving a 
sort of panic which had seized me a day or so before, at 
which I laugh now, for I never was so strong nor more 
healthy than at present. 

Some men were making a new bridge at Paddy’s Run. 
I hoped from the name on the map that Paddy had climbed 
a tree, or something of that sort after he had fled awhile. 
But I was disappointed. Up in the Adirondacks we 
would have called Paddy’s Run Paddy's Brook. or creek, 
and no one unfamiliar with the vernacular would have 
mistaken it as the memory of an adventure. The men set 
me aright, though none knew who Paddy was. 

I had a ride for the pack from Paddy's Run to Renovo. 
A small boy with a horse and a wagon load of wood was 
overtaken. He gave the pack a ride and asked the usual 
question as to how much the rifle cost. When the village 
came in full view from the top of a little grade in the 
road, there was a surprise. Instead of a clump of houses 
and a name, here were dwellings for thousands—four or 
five. It is one of the delights of a traveler to find the 
unexpected. I shouldered my pack after a bit and walked 
for a mile through this place. It is a railroad town; the 
passenger and freight divisions of a railroad begin and 
end there. Such a town was Sayre, Pa., and, like Sayre, 
it lies by a stream at the foot of steep mountains. 

At a meat store I bought a little bacon and a little pork 
—half a pound of each. On the street that leads to the 
bridge I bought some oatmeal and baking powder. I was 
sons to venture into the wilds and needed to prepare 

or it. 

They said at North Bend that the road from Renovo 
to Beech Creek is twenty-two miles long, and that for 
eighteen miles there was only an occasional hunter’s 
shanty at intervals. Moreover, it was no common wagon 
road.. Wagons had been driven over it, but not often. 
If I “kept to the blazed trail it would be all right,” other- 
wise I might come out at Glen Union or Keating, or any 
other place save Beech Creek. But. I was assured, if I 
once got to Peddler’s Hill all would be well. Beyond 
that I cold not miss the way. , 

‘I crossed the bridge over the Susquehanna about 11 
o’tlock A. M., and asked an old man on the South Renovo 
side‘for the road to Beech Creek. He had heard of it, but 
not lately. At the store I had better luck. 

“Get on one of the prop wagons and they'll point the 
way for you,” I was told. So I waited till some wagons 
engaged in getting out jack pine timbers to be used in the 
coal mines came along. They went only a few rods, and 
then stopped at their shanty for dinner, of which I par- 
took, for one cannot stop at a lumber camp at meal time 
and not have a chance to eat. The meal was astonishing. 
There was an abundance of fresh, sweet milk and apple 
dumplings—none of the dried apple affairs, but fresh- 
picked apples, and there were at least two dumplings for 
every person present. Added to this, there was a pie. 
For the rest, the fare was similar to other lumber camps 
that. I have. visited—tomatoes, poston, fried smoked 
meat, bread, coffee or tea, etc. If it hadn’t been for that 


_ eighteen-mile stretch of road with no dwellings ae 


it ,I should have applied for a job at once, on the strengt 
of the milk and new-apple dumplings. After dinner the 
boys stood around awhile before hitching up—more of 
the remarkable !—and then I put my basket in the reach 
of the wagon of a man who looked most talkative, and 
was ready to move. 

The wagons were blocked in front of the mney to 
prevent their backing down into the Susquehanna, a hun- 
dred rods down hill, and for almost an hour there was 
not a place where a wagon could stand unblocked. No 
one rode up the hill. The wagons weigh about a ton—the 
reach is a white oak tree trunk 25 feet long and 6 to 8 
inches in diameter—and the horses sweat before the empty 
wagon on that hill. It was a big lift I got when my pack 
was carried up there. 

The driver hadn’t killed many rattlesnakes this year— 
only five or six. He was going hunting Saturday, and 
had a man engaged to take his place. His brother-in- 
law (another driver) had seen deer tracks overlooking 
Renovo the other day—fresh tracks, too. It is hard get- 
ting them still-hunting, he said, and they were watching 
dogs pretty close. Even with dogs it is not so easy, for 
deer don’t come to water like they used to; just ‘ play” 
over the mountains till they lose the dog in the tangle. 
Bears were plenty. One man above Renovo got five in 
traps from Sept. 1 to Oct. 28. The driver’s wife knows 
how to cook bear meat—“most women hereabouts is 
pretty good at cooking game,” he said. “They has lots 
of it to do. Now, my wife’s father and mother are both 

ood shots, and, of course, she learned to cook, and since 
*ve had her she hasn’t got out of practice any.” 

Near the top of the hill the driver suggested that I go 
to a camp a few rods down in the woods from there. I 
was glad to do that, for I was in no hurry. The wilder- 
ness was all about me, and I could now see a change 
from the semi-wild life which so far marked my route. 

The camp was a board shanty. It once belonged to a 
hill top saw mill, but now only hunters live in it, if any 
one. The bunk room was boarded up tight, and the door 
braced shut. The place was hay-softened and had a 
suspicious old quilt as a cover. In the light the sus- 
picions proved groundless. Having seen that the place 
was fit and found for passing the night, I took my rifle 
and went on a walk. Twenty rods away where the ground 
was wet I found in the mud the tracks of a cat; each 
track was over an inch across. On both sides of these 
tracks were those of some kittens—two or three, I judged 
by the number. It was a genuine pleasure to think that 
I had such untamable neighbors as wildcats. I wished I 
could see one, and looked, but I succeeded in killing only 
a chipmunk, for the cats are night prowlers. 

Toward night I built a fire in the middle of the camp 
road, far from the dry leaves. I sliced up a potato 
which I had carried clear from Eaton, N. Y., where I dug 
it while in the employ of Mr. Johnston. Fried with bacon 
this vegetable brought back pleasing memories of miles I 
had covered. I scattered the dying embers of jack pine 
branches and prepared to go to sleep for the night. I 
laid my woolen blanket on the bunk, folded over, and 
on top drew the ragged cotton-stuffed quilt, then I 
propped the outside door shut and tied the inside one 
shut with a cotton string. I crawled in between the folds 
of my woolen blanket and dozed for a while. Soon I 
was asleep. . 

Suddenly there was a loud bang and jangle, while a 
bright light stared into my eyes. I had visitors. Two 
hunters, brothers, left Renovo at 7:30 o'clock, and by 
the light of a lantern found their way over the familiar 
trail to the shanty to spend the night. It was then 8:45 
o'clock. Every night that I have slept in a barn or open 
I have wondered at least once what effect a sudden visit 
in the night by strangers would have on me. I did not 
doubt that it would make me tremble for a moment, per- 
haps unnerve me completely. In spite of their noise the 
visitors did not awaken me till they were at my feet; but 
if they had been bent on mischief they would kave found 
a lot of it to do, for I was on my feet before my eyes 
were able to see, ready for the emergency: 

But it was handshakes instead of blows that I had 
awakened to, and although one of the pair was on the 
under side of a liquor bottle, they were good company. 
We ate bread and butter, and for the second time since I 
started, I tasted liquor because it seemed churlish to think 
of refusing the good-natured offers. At hotels I find 
no difficulty, by pleading the truth—that alcohol would 
weaken me under the pack. 

They told me that in the previous spring berry pickers 
found a dead wildcat in the shanty we were in. It had 
got in through the stove pipe hole in the roof, pre- 
sumably, and died upstairs, unable to get out. 

We rolled in for the night. The old quilt was used by 
one to wrap up in; the fellow who was drunk took a 
thin coverlid of large size, which I had not noticed. I 
doubled up under my own blanket. At 5 oclock A. M. 
they stirred up and built a fire in the box stove. The 
chimney only went to the next floor, but the smoke went 
out all right. I fried some bacon and at dawn we ate 
bread and butter, bacon, coffee and molasses. They had 
a half-pint can of molasses with them; everywhere here- 
abouts I find sweets, and nowhere do I enjoy them so 
much as in the woods. I think it must be because one 
uses up so much fat when at woods work, at least at 
physically hard work. 

At sunrise the two went on, with fine shot in their 
guns. I suspected their dog of deer hunting proclivities. 
They said, however, that it was just a yo house dog. 

I loitered around for a couple of hours, salt then started 
on. One of the prop teamsters put me on the right road. 
Strong coffee which I made for the two visitors tasted 
good and freshened me for the walk, I felt sure. 

It was bright and clear...The spiders’ webs glistened 
among the tree branches toward the sun. ‘I saw nothing 
to shoot along the road, which led up side hills and over 
the back of a long oe ridge that is shown in maps 
on the south side of the Susquehanna River. Scrub oak 
and jack pine were the principal trees; the latter were 
conspicuous as individuals, but the former a: 
covered every hill and valley that I could 
brown, dry and rattling constantly in the wind. 
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and far decayed. He had carried too big a load and 
frozen to death there during the winter. He was wrapped 
in a table cloth and buried “between a tree and a stump 
on the up-hill side.” 7 

I followed the ridge top, then, for nearly two hours— 
say five miles. The road came down hill always, doubling 
from west to east in its effort. Near the foot two great 
ruffed ‘grouse roared into the air and flew majestically 
away, the best chance for a double at that bird I ever 
saw. I leveled niy rifle for a shot even with that, but out 
of thecornerof my eye I saw a cock on the ground twelve 
feet from me. On him I turned the sight and fired. He 
flew with both legs hanging, and only with strong effort. 
But it took the bird over the crest of the ridge eighty 
yards away, and I could not find him again. This was 
the second pheasant I have shot through with a .32 rim 
fire long bullet to get away this trip. 

Thirty rods beyond I came to the forks in the road; 
one branch leads southeast, the other southwest. The 
one southeast seems well traveled, yer enae f The other 
is blazed and each blaze is painted white. was told to 
follow “the blazed trees” road. 

An old camping site suggested dinner, and I ate pan- 
cakes, wondering which way I should go. The pancakes 
were of flour and broken wheat—“oatmeal.” They were 
exceedingly good. I used bacon grease for shortenin 


_and molasses for browning. I tried sugar this side o 


Waterville, thinking to lighten my load an ounce or so, 
but at North Bend I got a four-ounce bottle of Swain, the 
druggist, and had it filled with table syrup (maple 
flavored) at the hotel. Rich molasses I am sure now is 
the best sweet for the woods. It has a flavor, and 
variety is what one craves. I now want something stron 
or rich. I never could eat onions, but within a week t 
have swallowed them fried with relish. Ruskin attributed 
the condition of European peasants to their garlic. I 
wonder if Ruskin ever worked as the peasants work, in 
the open with axe and hoe from dawn to dusk for a month 
at a stretch? Judging from my own feelings, Ruskin 
would have loved garlic and not blamed it for the appe- 
tite created by his own labor, had he done so, 

While I was eating I wondered what I should do. I 
took the rifle anti went back to the forks—ten or twelve 
rods—and followed the southeast for a ways, but could 
see no blaze marks on the trees. That seemed to settle 
the matter, but inside of ten rods the other trail became 
a mere foot path with blazed trees—all the gashes being 
painted white. I kept on and inside of fifty rods I came to 
a tent, twelve feet square. I put my pack on the table 
and waited for the owners to come back. It was then 2 
o'clock. 

Hour after hour passed. At § o’clock I built a fire six 
rods from the camp and put two bluejays and a chip 
munk into a pail of water on it. I parboiled them, and 
then into the new water put some oatmeal. I stirred up 
a thick baking powder, flour, salt and water batter in a 
cup, and dropped the dumplings into the pail and covered 
it over. At the end of twenty minutes I began to eat. 
But I made two mistakes. The game did not need par- 
boiling, and the oatmeal overcame the other flavors. 
Nevertheless it was pretty good, and I ate all but a little 
—say a quart. The rest pom to a lame-footed dog that 
came up while I was eating, and seemed to indicate the 
coming of the campers. 

In the last shades of dusk I entered the tent. Every- 
where was the evidence of recent occupation. A dish pan 
was hung to a tree, bread crumbs were on the table, the 
dishes were upside down and dirty; a rag was on the 
gun cleaner; in a kettle was some, potatoe peelings. The 
dog indicated an early return of all hands. 

°F built a fire in the box stove (sheet iron), and, after a 
while went to sleep, expecting the coming of the hunters. 
I hoped that they would be good natured and not blame 
me when they found that it was to learn my way that I 
stopped and made myself at home in their tent. 

Raymonp S. Spears. 


The Doctor’s Turkey Shoot. 


In all our experience in the woods I do not recall a time 
when we were favored with such perfect weather as we 
had that year. It was almost too warm for hunting dur- 
ing the first two weeks of our stay, and November had 
set in before a sign of frost was visible. We loafed about 
camp, or took long tramps through the woods, contenting 
ourselves with such small game as crossed our path. The 
days slipped by unheeded by us until.one day Jack broke 
the a 

“Say, do you know,” said he, “that next Thursday will 
be Thanksgiving Day? We'll have to be thinking about 
getting back. because this weather won’t last forever.” 

“And leave without a single deer?” I remonstrated. 

“We must take some venison home with us,” the Doc- 
tor chimed in. 

“Jack is right,” Jim asserted. “It doesn’t seem possible 
that we have been here a month or more. You see, our 
wives——” 

“T understand,” I interrupted, “but I intend to stay here 
till I kill a deer if it takes all winter.” 
we I'll stay with you,” the Doctor cried, enthusiastic- 

ally. 
“We'll compromise,” said Jack. “We'll stay until Mon- 
day, and if we are any good we can get a deer in that 
time.” After some hesitation the Doctor and I agreed to 
this proposition, and the four of us then laid our plans for 
a big hunt to begin on the morrow. 

During the night the wind shifted around to the north, 
and by morning it was cold enough to make a man step 
lively while dressing. Jack shot a deer that day—a 
good-sized doe—and felt very proud, and wanted to break 
camp immediately and start for home. The next day I 
killed a big buck. Jack emphatically declared, with a mild 
oath, that he would be blanked if he returned without 
shooting a buck also, Thus it came about that Monday 
morning found us still in camp with no thought of imme- 
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“I told you we ought to have broken camp last week,” 
this from Jack. who secretly rejoiced because of an evil 
peters ed. “I knew such weather couldn’t last. 

ibe cues flor bene teen te Ri iis . 

“How about that ” T began, but he interrupted me. 

“He'll have to wait, that’s all,” he asseverated. “I’m 
going home.” 

“But how beautiful the woods are,” cried the Doctor. 
“It’s worth being snowed in to see such a sight.” 

I heartily voiced the Doctor’s sentiments, for truly the 
forest looked very lovely in its new winter mantle. It 
was a new world upon which we gazed, and the fast- 
falling snow was rapidly changing the picture before our 
very eyes. The branches of the pines and hemlocks hung 
drooping beneath their unaccustomed load like great white 
plumes; even the stunted jack pine took on an added 
beauty of its own, contending for second honors with the 
more stately spruce; a muffled stillness seemed to en- 
velop the wilderness like a heavy pall shutting us off 
from the rest of the world, and our voices sotalol loud 
and unnatural. 


j os of us will have to go to Hale’s for the team,” said 
ack. 


“Let me go,” Jim quickly responded. “I hate breaking 
camp. ‘ 

Hale’s place was five miles away on the Peshtigo River, 
He was our nearest neighbor, and had agreed to haul our 
outfit to the Junction when we were ready to leave. So 
soon as we had finished our breakfast Jim wasted no time 
in arguing, but set out on his journey accompanied by the 
Doctor, a self-invited companion. 

The breaking up of camp is never a very delectable 
task, and in the present instance was attended with more 
than the usual discomforts of mind and body. The snow 
got into everything and melted before we could brush 
it off, consequently all of our belongings were more or 
less in a state of humidity. We made but slow progress, 
and Jim and the Doctor returned with Hale and his team 
before we had the tents down. 

“Guess you'll have to put up to my place to-night,” 
said Hale when the wagon was loaded and ready to start. 
“T'll have to git the runners on the box afore I kin make 
the trip to the Junction. Ef we don’t git a blizzard out’n 
this I’ll miss my guess a lot.” ‘ 

This prophecy was not conducive to gaiety. We were 
glad to assent to his proposition, however, as he had 
ample accommodation for us a this place, and it was with 
a feeling of thankfulness that we gathered before the big 
fireplace that night and listened to the fierce wind howling 
about the cabin walls. A tent would have been a poor 
shelter in such a storm. By the next morning our snow 
storm had developed into a full-fledged blizzard—a blus- 
tering nor’wester. Jack sulked in his bunk, morose and 
uncommunicative, puffing at his pipe like a veritable 
Wouter van Twiller, and occasionally arousing himself 
from his dejection long enough to consign the weather to 
regions where snow is not supposed to abound; Jim em- 
ployed the time in vain recriminations, the burden of*his 
song being, “Three hundred miles from home and 
Thanksgiving Day to-morrow! What will my wife say?” 
The Doctor entertained me with wonderful stories of his 
experiences in ‘Dakota during one winter, where, he in- 
formed me, such a storm as was now raging outside would 
be considered a mere flurry—a boisterous zephyr. In this 
wise did we pass the long, gloomy day. 

Thanksgiving morning dawned clear and cold. When 
Hale had shoveled the snow away from the door, we were 
a to step outside and breathe the fresh, bracing air. 

he light, fluffy snow was piled up in great drifts on 
all sides, and fitful gusts of wind whirled it about and 
sent it flying in our faces and down our necks. Winter 
had come upon us with a rush. It was an abrupt change 
from balmy Indian summer to cold mid-winter weather. 

“No use tryin’ to make the Junction to-day,” Hale in- 
formed us. “Ef we could git thar afore dark ’twouldn’t 
do no good, ’cause the cars’ll be stalled. They ain’t no 
injine puffin’ could keep a-goin’ in this yere weather, an’ 
that’s what.” 

“Don’t know as it makes much difference,” Jack 
growled, “so long as we get home before Christmas. Our 
wives will mourn us as dead, but of course that won’t 
matter.” 

“Their joy will be all the greater when you finally ap- 
pear,” I assured him. “Can’t we do something to while 
away the time?” 

“When I came down with Jim for the team,” the Doc- 
tor replied, “I saw some turkeys walking around here. 
Why can’t we get up a turkey shoot—an old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving turkey shoot? It would be just the thing 
to relieve the monotony. What do you all say?” 

“Great idea,” Jim declared. “I second the motion.” 


“There might be some sport in it,” I added. “What 
do you say, Jack?” ; 
“Anything to kill time,” the latter responded. “Bring 


on the turkey, Doctor.” ; 

“You have some turkeys, haven’t you?” the Doctor in- 
quired, turning to Hale. 

“Yep. Four or five,” Hale made answer. 

“Where are they?” 

“Hard tellin’ jest now. See that onusual big snow bank 
over thar near the barn?” 

“y, ” 


“Waal, that’s the hen house—that’s t’say ther’s a hen 
house somewhar thar’bouts. Like’s not the turkeys is in 
thar—that’s t’say ef they ain’t over in that other big drift 
whicht was oncet the corn crib whar they was fond o’ 
roostin’. I reckon we'll find ’em in one o’ them places 
alive or friz to death. Wantt’ dig’em out?” 

“Of course,” the Doctor cried enthusiastically. “Get 
us another shovel and we'll help.” 

“You'll excuse me, won't you?” Jack requested as Hale 
went in search of the other shovel. “I’m troubled with 
rheumatism, you know, and shoveling never was in my 
line.” . 

“There’s no sense in all of us trying to work with one 
shovel,” I added. “I think I’ll go inside with Jack. He 
might get lonesome. Call us when you're ready. } 

“You fellows are quitters,” Jim declared. “I am going 


to this through to a finish. Come on, Doctor. 
Heedless of 's a Jack-and I sought the warmth 


the fire and smoked our 


“Well, we found the turkeys,” Jim announced in breezy 
tones. “We'll thaw out a bit while we make arrangements 
for the shoot.” 

“Were the turkeys alive?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes!” he replied. “They were a little numb from 
the cold, naturally. We're going to use the liveliest of the 
bunch for the shoot.” . 

“What are the rules for this shooting match, anyhow?” 
Jack inquired. 

“The turkey belongs to me,” the Doctor promptly an- 
swered. “Jim loaned me the money to buy him. He cost 
one fifty. I am going to charge fifteen cents a shot at 
sixty yards until one of you kills the bird. To the victor 
belong the spoils.” 

“But you have to kill the turkey,” Jim added. “A mere 
wound doesn’t count. By virtue of my loan I get five 
shots for nothing.” 

“We don’t want to take unfair advantage of you,” the 
Doctor continued. “The turkey is pure white, so I shall 
stand off to one side and call your shots—that is, whether 
you are too high or too low.” 

j as sounds like a fair proposition,” I remarked to 
ack. 

“T’ll bet you a dollar I kill the bird,” was his only reply. 
Of course I was obliged to take the bet. 

“Get your rifles ready,” said Jim. “The Doctor will 
place the turkey. He has asked me to keep score and col- 
lect for the shots in advance.” 

The Doctor hurriedly left us, and we got down our 
rifles and sallied forth to exhibit our skill as marksmen. 
I was doubly anxious to kill the turkey and win Jack’s 
bet, because of his air of self-assurance, but there was 
that in his manner which warned me I would have: to 
shoot my best in order to accomplish my purpose. As 
we emerged from the cabin we caught sight of the Doctor 
wallowing through the snowdrifts some distance ahead 
of us with the turkey under his arm. 

“That fowl is the deadest live thing I’ve seen in some 
time,” Jack observed. 

“It’s the cold,” Jim informed him. “It makes it all 
the easier for you. He won’t flop around so much.” 

The Doctor paused and looked back at us. 

“Tt’s just sixty yards to this stump,” he shouted. 

“Tt’s the longest sixty yards I ever saw,” I shouted in 
answer. ‘How did you measure it?” 

“T just paced it off. It’s exactly sixty yards.” 

“Tt’s all right,” Jim interposed. “The snow makes the 
distance deceptive. It really isn’t quite sixty, I should 
judge. He didn’t count right.” The Doctor placed the 
turkey behind the stump, leaving nothing but its head and 
neck exposed, and withdrew to one side. 

“Blaze away whenever you're ready,” he called to us. 

I fired first. 

“Too high,” the Doctor announced. 

Jack laughed, struck an attitude and raised his rifle to 
his shoulder. 

“Four feet too low,” was the Doctor’s report on Jack’s 
shot, and it was my turn to smile. 

When we had each fired three times without scoring 
our interest became aroused. 


, 


“I don’t understand it,” I paused to remark. “It must 
be the snow.” : 
“Tt’s the color of the turkey,” Jack disagreed. “I can 


hardly see the blame thing. He hasn’t moved an inch 
since the Doctor stuck him up there.” 

“All the less reason for your poor shooting,” Jim re- 
plied. So far he had taken no part in the affair, but stood 
off to one side, keeping score on the back of an envelope, 
and incidentally favoring us with advice. 

Jack and I fired a dozen shots apiece, and still the 
turkey went unscathed. By that time I had become sus- 
picious of the Doctor’s coaching, and without commenting 
on the fact ceased following his directions; but aim as I 
would, I was either “too high or too low, or just a trifle 
too much to the right or left.” And then Jim stepped 
forward and announced that we had had our chance and 
that he would now show us how to shoot. . He fired twice 
without giving us a practical demonstration of his skill, 
and just then Hale called to us from the barnyard: 

“Say, ef you boys want that thar turkey fer dinner,” he 
shouted, “you'll have to bring him in right away. It'll 
take an hour t’ thaw him out—that’s t’ say, ef they’s any- 
thin’ left t’ thaw.” 

Jack and I exchanged meditative glances. 

“What in thunder does he mean?” Jack inquired, sus- 
piciously. 

“Give it up,” Jim responded, and hastened to add: 
“Let me have just one more shot. I’ve got the range 
now, I think.” 

He took quick aim and fired. 

“You killed him that time,” the Doctor shouted. 
him just below the neck.” 

He held up the turkey and started toward us. 

“With his whiskers and that queer-looking fur cap, the 
Doctor resembles some sort of a retriever,” Jack ob- 
served. 

Jim received his prize from the Doctor’s hands with un- 
natural modesty. 

“Let’s have a look at him,” Jack requested. “For a 
freshly killed bird he’s the stiffest propoition I ever ran up 
against.” 

“T don’t believe Jim hit him at all,” I asserted. 

“Yes I did,” Jim retorted. “I plunked him square in 
the gizzard.” He raised the feathers and showed us where 
the bullet had entered. “Hale is waiting for the turkey,” 
he went on. “We can settle the question later as to who 
shot the bird.” ; 

He hurried away in the direction of the barnyard with- 
out giving us a chance to examine the ed: 

“Something tells me that we are a couple of simple- 
minded suckers,” Jack murmured in my ear as we fol- 
lowed the Doctor into the cabin. 

“Ditto, hic,” I assented. “There wasn’t a drop of 
blood on the bird. Did you notice?” 

“TI did. And we fell for a dollar eighty apiece,” he 
sighed. 5 : 

In due course of time Hale’s “missus” summoned us to 
partake of our Thanksgiving dinner. # ; 

“Sorry to hev kep’ you waitin’ so long,” she apologized, 
“but that turkey was froze solid. I swan I jest thought 
he neve would thaw.” 

Jim turned’ red and the Doctor began to fidget about 
and look uncomfortable. Jack, who had insisted upon 
carving, winked: at me and smiled grimly. 


“Hit 


“Is that why you punched him so full of holes?” he 
asked, turning to Mrs. Hale. 

Fer ever sakes! You don’t think I done that, do 
you?’ she questioned in reply. “Jest as ef you men folks 
didn’t shoot the poor bird all t’ pieces yer Own selves, an’ 
him dead’s a door nail the hull time. I declare t’ good- 
ness I don’t see why you done it.” 

Jack rose to his feet and glared accusingly at Jim and 
the Doctor, like a judge about to pronounce sentence. 

“Of all the scheming, foxy, nervy bunco-steerers, you 
two are the limit,” he declared. “Doctor, I am surprised 
at you. How many times did I hit that bird?” 

“T couldn’t swear to a single shot except Jim’s, “the 
Doctor unblushingly replied. “You see, the stump was 
hollow and I set the bird inside of it, and the bullets must 
have gone right through the stump, bird and all.” 

“Well, just ante up some of that dollar eighty I paid 
you, then. You can’t convince me that this wasn’t a put 
up job, you know.” 

“Don't give up a cent, Doctor,”’ Jim interposed. strug- 
gling to keep from laughing. “Why should he?” he 
added, turning to me. 

“Why should he?” Jack broke in in scornful tones. 
“Why should he? Why, because we shot that turkey full 
of. holes before you fired your rifle once, that’s what for. 
Laugh, if you want to. What you holding in for?” 

“The agreement was that one of you was to kill the - 
turkey,” Jim rejoined. “How could you kill a dead bird? 
It had been frozen for hours,” and Jim gave way to his 
mirth. 

“That’s what I call a skin game,” Jack began. 

“A mere friendly bit of fun,” the Doctor interrupted. 
“Come, we'll leave the matter to Hale. If he says refund, 
why, we'll refund.” 

Thus appealed to, Hale thrust his hands in his pockets, 
threw his head back and gazed reflectively at the rafters. 

“How much did your shootin’ cost you?” he asked, after 
a moment’s pause. 

“Three sixty,” Jack and I replied, in unison. 

“Waal, this is Thanksgiving Day, ain’t it?” he con 
tinued. “I wouldn’t a-knowed it ef you boys hadn’t hap- 
pened ’long here to-day, cause I ain’t celebrated Thanks 
giving since my old man died, fifteen years ago it was. | 


fer one am thankful you had yer turkey shoot, an’ it 
seems t’ me,” he lowered his eyes and gazed at Jack and 
me, “seems t’ me I wouldn’t say too much ’bout that 


thar three sixty. I’d fergit it, and jest be thankful it 
wasn’t more. Ef it hadn't been fer the missus here you'd 
be shootin’ yet, I reckon. And that reminds me, jedging 
from her looks, that the turkey’s gittin’ cold.” 

“He’s right, Jack,” said I. “It is on us, and a good 





one, too. Carve the turkey.” FAYETTE Dur in. 
dlatuyal History. 
- te 
s 
Animals and Men. 

It goes almost without saying that animals and men have 
always dwelt together here on the earth since the very 
long time ago when both first had an existence. Of 
course I do not mean that they were from the first as 
well acquainted with each other as some of them are 


now—that the primitive man had a well trained and 
lovable riding horse which carried his master around 
with evident pride—that he had a friendly dog so closely 
attached to his skin-clad person, and a domestic cat so 
in love with the little ash-heap which then constituted 
his fire-side, that neither of them could be driven away 
even with a club. I only mean that the same localities 
which were occupied by man were also frequented by 
numerous representatives of the wild animal creation; 
and that when the animal left its den, lair or nest, and 
the man left his cave, grotto or hole-in-the-ground, the 
two were liable to meet. In this sense, each dwelt “in 
the presence of” the other. 

I think it equally clear that the first or original rela 
tionship between animals and men was one of hostility. 
Neither party loved the other, and in fact had at first no 
occasion to. Primitive man wanted clothing and food, 
and doubtless got both by the chase. The carnivorous 
animals (which were largely dominant) wanted food, and 
a specimen of genus homo, served rare, was, as we may 
reasonably believe, as acceptable to the tiger-taste then 
as now. Possibly it was then first acquired, and by con 
stant use has become little short of an inherited instinct. 

Out of this relationship of mutual hostility, there 
have been evolved three very singular developments: 

1. The talkability of animals. as a part of the once 
current belief of mankind. 

2. The institution or cultus which we now know as 
“Tctemism.” 

3. The investment of certain selected animals with a 
sacred character. 

Now, so far as I am aware, there is no existing human 
record, nor any extant reliable tradition which shows, 
or even tends to show, the origin or beginnings of any 
one of the characteristics of animal life involved in these 
three phases of development. An inquiry as to their 
origin involves many matters of interest, but in making 
such an inquiry, our only guide is (1) conformity to 
collateral facts which are known, and (2) reasonable 
probability. 

Let us take first the question of talkability. 
can be safely said as to it? 

In the glow evolution of humanity from a state of 
savagery—and probably during the era of barbarism— 
there was a time when a belief in the power of animals 
to make intelligible use of human language was a part, 
and a somewhat important part, of the common thought 
of the race. And so common was this belief that intelli- 
gent and instructive conversations between animals and 
men were not regarded as matters of wonder or even 
surprise. They talked with each other, or were so repre- 
sented, on subjects of common interest, as freely and 
as sensibly as men with men. Nor was it a sign language 
that is said to have been used, but veritable human 
speech. 

These conversations, also, as usually narrated, had this 
noticeable feature,—they were strictly characteristic of 
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the parties; that is to say, each animal-is always repre- 
sented as talking just as that particular animal might 
reasonably be supposed to talk if, being still an animal, 
it had acquired in some way a knowledge of language 
and the gift of speech. The mistake is never made of 
representing an animal as talking just as a man would 
talk. We can usually recognize some animal trait in 
animal speech as reported, even though in some cases 
some men may possess and express the same or a like 
trait. Neither does one animal habitually talk just like 
another animal of a different species. The individual 
traits of the particular animal crop out in its speech. 
Nor yet again, are there any incongruities in respect of 
age or sex. A wolf never talks like a horse, nor is a 
young fox represented as possessing the matured wis- 
dom of its ancestor; while a mother wolf which, like 
“the modern woman,” should strive to ape masculine 
ways, would be a strange anomaly indeed. 

It is true, however, that while animals in such con- 
versations are represented ordinarily as possessing many 
traits which are common to them and to men, such as 
cunning, craftiness, deceit, etc., at the same time still 
other traits, peculiar to humanity, and rarely if ever 
found in animal life, are also attributed to them, such as 
honesty, good faith, a sense of justice toward others, 
etc. These latter not infrequently enter largely into 
the narratives. But what is a more singular fact (oi 
which more will be said. presently), the animals not in- 
frequently exhibit, according to the stories told of them, 
the possession and exercise of still higher traits, such 
as border closely on the superhuman—sometimes using 
their superior wisdom solely for their own benefit, and 
sometimes for the benefit of their friends in human 
shape, or for the punishment of their enemies. 

I do not think that I need to stop to illustrate and 
prove what I have thus said. Our literature is full of 
both illustrations and proofs—the books of Folk Lore, 
ZEsop’s Fables, Uncle Remus, Little Red Riding Hood, 
or any one of the dozen other equally familiar books. 
In fact, the Bible is an excellent authority on some of 
the points suggested, as we will shortly see. 

Now, how and when in the growth of civilization, did 
this idea arise and become a part of the common belief 
of men—that animals could talk—when everybody knows, 
and always did know, that they cannot? It is an old say- 
ing that: 

“The impossible cannot be done, 
And very seldom comes to pass.” 


But in respect of this matter, “the impossible,” if it 
did not actually “come to pass,” was believed in as im- 
plicitly as if it had; and men who understood the impos- 
sibility, still thought, believed and acted as if it were nct 
only possible but also true. 

Beliefs, whether true or false, do not exist in the ab- 
sence of a sufficient cause by which to account for their 
origin. We may not always know the cause, but we may 
be sure that there once was one. 

It almost goes without saying that this belief in the 
talkability of animals, as a portion of or one element in 
a human cultus, belongs necessarily to an exceedingly 
early period of human development. There is no place 
for it in the life and thought of a civilized or even of a 
semi-civilized people, except as a relic of an earlier age. 
It is not based, however, on the first or earliest impres- 
sions which men in a state of savagery would or could 
acquire from their observations of the habits and 
capabilities of wild animals. Such early observations 
would indicate the existence of a feeling of hostility 
rather than of friendship; while, as a general rule, the 
conversations as reported clearly imply the existence of 
a friendly relation between the parties, either real or 
assumed. Conversation on a friendly basis necessarily 
implies friendship, and friendship is not the growth of a 
day, especially as between a wild beast and an equally 
wild man. 

Hence it cannot be assumed that the first Nimrod was 
the first inventor of animal talk. Time must first be 
allowed, and probably many centuries of time, for the 
creation and growth of friendly relations between men 
and animals. We may reasonably conjecture that the 
taming and domestication of the first progenitors of 
our domestic animals, marked the inception of such 
friendly relations. This work itself must have required 
several centuries—we cannot even guess how many— 
for while even yet individual members of a wild family 
of animals are sometimes easily tamed, man had not 
within the historic period, covering several thousand 
years, so far domesticated any wild animal so as to 
establish in its progeny a well settled friendship for him- 
self, as an instinct or trait from its birth. At least I 
know of no record of that kind. Such efforts have been 
made within the past two or three centuries, notably with 
the zebra, the bison, the ostrich, and sundry singing 
birds, but without success. All our domestic animals 
were tamed and brought into friendly relations with the 
lords of creation long prior to the existence of any 
known records of human history—and some of these 
records are very old. 

We must therefore premise the existence of somewhat 
intimate friendly relations between men and animals be- 
fore the idea of friendly conversations between them 
could possibly arise; and such friendly relations could 
only follow complete domestication, not necessarily of 
ll, but at least of some. And when the gift of speeth.- 
became, in common thought, a trait of domestic animals, 
it was but a step to the further idea that non-domestic 
cr wild animals could also talk, as in Little Red Riding 
Hood, and in the Biblical story of the temptation of our 
Grandmother Eve. 

After men became sociably. intimate and on terms of 
good-fellowship with a domestic animal, say with his 
dog, it is not at all surprising that he should wish to 
talk with it, especially if cut off from other company, as 
in long-continued hunting or herding; or, on the other 
hand, that he should imagine that it wished to talk with 
him. And if a man really wanted to talk with his favor- 
ite and faithful dog, he would have no difficulty in get-- 
ting up an imaginary conversation, which, if sufficiently 
interesting to others, might easily become, in time, a 
part of the folk-lore of his people. _ 

Nothing is more common in childhood, even now, 
than for a little girl to extemporize an imaginary con- 


.versation with her doll; and the subject which we are 


discussing necessarily takes us back to the childhood of 
our race. ; 

Now, I do not pretend to say that this is the way in 
which was originated the opening chapter in our 
voluminous records of animal folk-lore. As to this, we 
have no positive knowledge whatever—nothing but 
theory, and theory is but another means for guess-work. 
But I feel safe in saying that it is a possible way, that 
it is the best I can think of, and is much more probable 
than any other yet suggested, so far as my reading has 
gone. 

It is possible that our primitive ancestors at some time 
formed the conception (to a certain extent true) that 
animal vocalization, though unintelligible to human ears, 
really constituted a means of conversation as between 
themselves; that is, as between one animal and another. 
With this conception, well formed, the next step—im- 
aginary conversatiéns between animals and men—m‘ ght 
naturally follow. That is, after relations of friendliness 
or good fellowship had been established, but not before. 
In support of this as a possible theory, Holy Writ in- 
forms us of a belief, once existing, that the trees could 
talk with each other—in fact could consult with reference 
to the furtherance of their common interests, and decide 
and act. (Judges 9; 8-14.) 
animals? ; 

As we are now in the field of pure speculation, ano:her 
possible conjecture will do no hurt. 

In the early conceptions of barbarous nations, it was 
generally believed that every existing object or thing 
had a life or spirit of its own. Every growing tree not 
only was alive, but it had, in popular thought. a life 
separate and distinct from its physical structure. In 
Hebrew thought, this belief continued to exist even 
down to the time of our Saviour, as appears from the 
account of His cursing the barren fig-tree (Mark 11; 
12-14, 20-21). 

Life of this kind in a tree, as well as anywhere else. 
would imply, or naturally lead in course of time to a 
belief in an accompanying intelligence; and a belief in 
intelligence having thus arisen, the idea or conception that 
such intelligence must find expression in some form, 
in a highly imaginative age, naturally follows as a 
necessary inference. And when barbaric thought, had 
reached that point—which, however, may have taken 
many centuries—imaginary conversations for the expres- 
sion of such intelligence would be a natural sequence; 
and the frequent repetition of such conversatiors would 
produce a resultant belief in their genuineness among 
the non-skeptical people. I have heard even civilized 
persons repeat impossible stories of exploits and ad- 
ventures until they seemed to believe them themselves. 

Next, what about Totemism? 

This subject is one which possesses peculiar difficulties. 
How tke idea of allying one’s self by blood or by descent 
with a wild animal, and of making such alliance the basic 
fact of both religious and social organization, ever 
entered the mind of man, savage or civilized, is a ques- 
tion which has puzzled our best sociologists and anti- 
quarians—and, so far as I know, it has not been satisfac- 
torily answered. Starting, however, from totemism, the 
theory is somewhat generally held that all our animal 
cultus—animals as talkers, animals in religion, animals 
in art, animals in heraldry and animals as national 
emblems—are but relics of an exceedingly old totemism 
which prevailed among the ancient Aryan and Semetic 
tribes while still in a state of barbarism, but which, ex- 
cept as to the features thus preserved, completely died 
out and was forgotten prior to the discovery of writing 
as a means of preserving knowledge in the earth. 

If we could account for the origin and existence of 
totemism, and could show that it was prior in point of 
time te all cther developments of animal folk-lore, the 
thecry above referred to might perhaps be accepted, as 
at least highly probable; but it is of no use to say, as was 
said in an old cosmogony, that the world rests on an 
elephant, and the elephant stands on a tortoise, so long 
as we have ucothing for the tortoise to stand on. We 
gain nothing by attributing animal folk-lore to totem- 
ism, so long as we can neither account for totemism, 
nor prove even the probability of its prior existence. 

But there is one thing which I think that we are safe 
in saying—that totemism could not have arisen during 
the primitive period when men and animals were univer- 
sally hostile. In totemism the relations of men and 
totems, usually, if not always, are relations of friendship 
at least. The idea of any normal or continving hostility 
between a man and his own totem is utterly foreign to 
the system. In fact, they are more than friendly: an 
intimate relationship by blood or descent is believed 
to exist. The very idea of a totem carries with it a 
belief in the beneficence of the totem; and the believer 
in the totem responds to this feeling of beneficence by 
the way in which he treats and regards all animals of his 
totem class. He carefully refrains from doing them any 
harm, and protects them from injury so far as he can; 
nor does he use them for food unless driven thereto by 
extreme hunger, and then only with manifestations of 
great sorrow. : 

If I am right thus far, I think we may safely conclude, 
at least as something highly probable, that out of the 
original hostility of man and animals there was evolved: 
First, domestication; second, friendly relations; third, 
talkability; and that totemism comes in somewhere 
later in the evolutionary process. 

To find a place where it might have come in, let us go 
back a little. 

In discussing the conversational powers which have 
been associated with animal life, I referred to the very 
singular fact that some animals, at least, were believed 
to possess a wisdom ,or intelligence that were super- 
human—that is to say, that certain animals, and more 
particularly the serpent and the raven, possess a much 
larger knowledge nm man in respect of those things 
which ordinarily are thought to lie outside of or beyond 
human itation and control. From all we can gather 
on the subject, this idea lies at the basis of serpent- 
worship, as formerly practiced by many nati 
even yet resorted to not infrequently 
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human, and consequetly its favor is to be purchased or 
its hostility placated by the usual acts of worship. The 
account given us in the Bible of the temptation of Eve, 
presupposes or assumes that on the subject then under 
consideration the serpent knew more than Eve did. No 
matter that the serpent lied and knew he was lying. 
Eve, as is represented, believed that his knowledge was 
superior to her own, and trusted him accordingly. Liars 
never deceive except on the assumption of possessing 
superior knowledge. 

By the time writing was invented, the idea that animals 
could then talk had for the most part dropped out of 
human thought, though it was still believed that in earlier 
times they could, and hence the earlier traditions of their 
doing so were preserved. The case of Balaam’s ass, 
however, (Num, 22) is an exception. The art of writing 
had at that time been long in existence, but a relic of the 
old belief that animals could talk still lingered, and was 
there used, partly, at least, to state and illustrate the 
other fact (which was still believed) that animals in 
point of knowledge and discernment, were superior to 
men. For the ass, even though it was nothing but an 
ass, is represented to have had better powers of obser- 
vation and to have known more than its master—and 
this, too, notwithstanding the fact that its master was a 
genuine prophet of high rank and international reputa- 
tion. 

We are so accustomed to looking to the Bible for our 
religion that we frequently overlook the fine irony 
sometimes incidentally concealed in its pages. 

Holy Writ also gives us another case in point, some 
five or six hundred years later. By this time, the raven 
had lost, in popular apprehension, its supposed ability to 
talk, but when in the reign of Ahab of Israel, the 
Prophet Elijah had made things rather hot for his own 
safety at court, and consequently had been compelled 
to fly and hide, though his friends could not find him, 
nor the King, either, the ravens looked him up and fed 
him—“bread and flesh in the morning, and bread and 
flesh in the evening.” 1 Kings: 17; 1-7. 

In selecting incidents from Biblical history for the 
purposes of illustration, I do so for the reason that a 
Bible is supposed to be easily accessible to every man, 
while books specially devoted to animal lore are some- 
times less so. There is a good deal to be learned from 
the Bible besides religion, 

How, now, did the idea that animals exceeded men in 

knowledge and wisdom, get into human thought? I 
do not know, and I can only suggest one or two possi- 
bilities. 
_ The idea already alluded to, that everything which 
lives, moves or grows, had some sort of personal life 
of its cwn, independent of its physical organization, was 
very old, and also, in an ignorant, credulous and highly 
imaginative period of human existence, would be very 
natural. The blooming of a flower, the formation of a 
leaf, or even the springing of a shoot from the ground, 
would involve a mystery which to the primitive man 
would be explicable only on the theory that some super- 
human agency—some spirit—caused it, and he would 
naturally locate the spirit in the flower, leaf or shoot. 
So, also, as to a spring or fountain bubbling up from the 
soil. It, too, must have a spirit. Naturally all nature 
would come to be pervaded with spirits, and as they were 
invisible, they were believed to be in concealment—in 
the depths of the waters. in thick forests and mountain 
glens and caves. But these places were the ordinary 
and natural dwelling places of the animal creation. 
What ‘more natural than that the animals should learn 
from the spirits of the forests and of the waters and of 
the mountains, things which to human apprehension 
were unknown? The birds, too, were in apparent fel- 
lowship with the spirits of the sky, of the sun, the wind, 
and the tornado. They, too, should know more than 
men. 

It is also true that animals have a wonderful, though 
silent, power of expression, A common dog, standing 
by my side at table, and looking up wishfully for food, 
appeals to me more strongly by his eye, attitude and tail, 
than the neediest and most persistent human beggar, 
with the possible aid of a pathetic voice. Was the primi- 
tive man less susceptible to such silent appeals than I 
am? Might he not naturally conclude that the silent 
dog knew more than the vociferous beggar? 

A number of like citations could be made; but as I 
am not seeking to prove a rule, but only to illustrate a 
probable theory, the above will suffice. 

Now, while suggesting this as possibly, if not probably 
a correct theory to account for the fact, I do not mean 
to intimate that ‘the primitive man ever followed any 
such line of thought, step by step, from premise to con- 
clusion. Nor was it necessary that he should. Untu- 
tored minds, in the presence of facts, commonly reach 
results without apparent or consciously thinking at all, 
and apparently by some process which closely resembles 
what we call instinct. 

Now if, as I believe, we are justified in concluding that 
in the evolution of animal folk-lore a belief in the 
superior wisdom of animals generally, or even of some 
animals, preceded the rise of totemism, then the latter 
system can be easily accounted for, as also that feature 
of religious and sacrificial systems under which some 
animals were held to be sacred and others not, It then 
became simply a question of rank and classification. If 
the animal ranked high in wisdom, he might easily be- 
come a favorite tribal emblem and grow in time to the 
position now held by the totem. In the degeneracy of 
totemism, undesirable animals would naturally be picked 
up and appropriated, until the whole system would be- 
come a degrading superstition, as is now the case among 
the aboriginal tribes of Africa and Australia. Or de- 
veloping in another direction, in the cultus of nations 
where sacrifices e early a part of religion, the ani- 
mals especially esteemed or valued might naturally come 
to be ded as the proper objects of sacrifice, as in 
ancient Judaism or even of worship as in ancient Egypt. 

But all these things go back to an exceedingly remote 
period in the world’s history. Take, for example, the 
account of the temptation of Eve. R ing it, as I 
do, as allegorical—a so as the para 
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B. C. 4004. The human race is much older than that, 
but how much older nobody kriows. But even back of 
the date of the story, no matter what its date may be, 
many centuries must be allowed for the conception and 
slow evolution of the ideas involved (1) that animals can 
talk at all, (2) that they can talk intelligibly with each 
other, (3) that they understand and can use human 
speech and talk intelligibly with men, and (4) that they 
excel men in a knowledge of human affairs. Allow a 
reasonable time for each of these and count back of any 
date which can possibly be assigned to the Adamic story, 
or back of the date at which a somewhat similar story 
appears in the old records of ancient Babylon, and it 
will be found that we are dealing with something which 
must greatly antedate any known existing human record 
or any extant historical tradition—and antedate, too, by 
years which in number must be counted by the thousand. 

In a general way I would conclude, at least tentatively, 
as respects the evolution of the relations of animals and 
men: ? 

First. That there was originally a state of normal 
hostility. 

Second. That this was followed by the domestication 
of our home and farm domestic animals. 


Third. That the supposed or imaginary talkability of* 


animals as an evolutionary step came next. 

Fourth. That through or along with domestication, and 
the evolution of talkability, friendly relations were estab- 
lished between man and the domestic animals, and in 
the course of time such friendly relations came to be 
conceived of as possible and as sometimes existing with 
wild animals also. 

Fifth. Out of these conditions and relations and the 
facts incident thereto, there was evolved the further idea 
that animals, or at least some of them, possessed a wis- 
dom that was super-human. 

From a belief in the super-human wisdom of animals 
there was evolved: 

Sixth. Totemism, and, 

Seventh. Animal sacrifices. 

The last two, however, representing and following 
diverging lines of thought. 

Eighth. That totemism, in so far as the lower animals 
are included as parts or elements of its cultus, repre- 
sents a degeneracy of the system. And, 

Ninth. That all this antedated any known human 
records or extant traditions; and while not capable of 
proof or disproof, may be accepted as probably true, at 
least until some theory more perfectly consonant with 
known facts is submitted. GeorcE H. Curisty. 

PittssurG, Pa, 


Antlers Locked in Death Struggle. 


WananisH, N. C., Nov 18—Deer are fairly plentiful 
in this section. r 
party of five killed four on the 14th, 15th and 16th. While 
following the hounds on the 16th I found two large bucks 
with their horns locked, one of which had apparently just 
died, while the other had the appearance of having been 
dead a few days. The backs of their necks were to- 
gether, with noses pointed in opposite directions. 

J. P. Councm, Jr. 
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March 6-19, 1902.—Eighth Annual Show of the National Sports- 
men’s Association at Madison Square Garden, New York. 


The Safe Use of Arms. 


PorTLAND, Ind., Nov. 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
This shooting of men for animals is a terrible thing to 
contemplate, and to one who loves to tramp the woods 
in quest of game, and who has taken and continues to 
take his chances for life or death, it becomes a burning 
question. 

One of your contributors suggests that hunters wear 
red hats. I ain acquainted with a party who goes him one 
better. They all wear red shirts over their other apparel. 
They admit that a deer can see them more readily, but 
as a preventive against being mistaken for 2 wild animal 
it is the best thing conceivable. 

As for being hit by stray bullets, all colors must take 
their chances, and so far I have escaped in a green coat. 
But it makes one feel a little nervous when he reads of 
the many accidents that are happening to those who go 
into the woods. Greater caution would curtail the death 
list measurably. No person is justified in carrying a gun 
at full cock, nor in any manner that it could injure any- 
one should it be discharged by accident; nor in leaving 
a cartridge in the chamber for any great length of time, 
especially if he has occasion to cock and uncock his gun 
a number of times, as the continued touching of the 
primer may have it on the point of explosion. 

A sad accident’occurred to a party that went from here 
to near Brownsville, Me., this season. Five of the party 
met by appointment about a mile from camp, reported 
their luck and separated. Two of the men struck into 
the woods, leaving the other three discussing the plan for 
a return hunt toward camp. One of the three was hold- 
ing his gun under his right arm, the muzzle pointing 
downward. He chanced to be standing directly in the 
rear of a smaller man, and as he made a move to turn to 
one side the muzzle of his rifle struck the leg of the man 
in front of him and was discharged, the ball, a large ex- 
plosive one, going through the leg of his unfortunate 
friend above the knee. Luckily the bones were not in- 
jured, and the man was brought home, and is now on 
the road to recovery, but the accident ended the hunt 
prematurely, and it was a sad party that returned. The 
immediate cause of the cartridge exploding is still a mys- 
tery. Possibly the hammer caught under the hunter’s 
belt, was pulled part way back and then released. And 

in, the hammer may have been let down on the 
boas or firing pin a number of times with such force 


that the jar caused the gun to be discharged. While this 
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case was purely an accident, there was a lack of caution. 
_ As for mistaking a man for something else and shoot- 
ing him intentionally, there is certainly no excuse. I 
see no grounds on which I could possibly acquit a person 
of the criminal charge of manslaughter. The rule should 
be, and is with me, shoot at nothing without first seeing 
the object distinctly and knowing just what it is, This 
extreme caution saved the life of my hunting companion 
two years ago, and I would much prefer to lose all the 
game in the woods than kill a human being by mistake. 
_ No animal in the game woods looks like a human be- 
ing. If you see a man sitting on a log and he looks like 
the bear you would give a piece of money to get to kill, 
watch him until he changes his position a few times; he 
will look different when he gets on his feet and begins 
to move away. If you see a fur cap that looks like a 
lynx, coon, turkey or anything your excited imagination 
pictures, wait; don’t be in a hurry; let it show its shape; 
it may be a part of a human being. 

If you saw the weeds or bushes moving you would show 
yourself to be a very poor hunter if you pulled up your 
gun and emptied it in that direction. If you saw some- 
thing just the color of a deer, and making just about the 
noise a deer would make, moving along on the other side 
of some brush, and you felt almost certain it was a buck, 
and you would get him sure if he kept on coming, and for 
fear he might change his course and escape you caught 
a bead on him through one of the thinnest spots and 
dropped him, you would have done the reverse of what I 
did, and you would have killed a man. 

Two friends were hunting ten miles southeast of Re- 
public, Upper Peninsula of Michigan, two years ago this 
month, and became separated. One was sitting down and 
saw his friend draw his gun to his face and fire; the ball 
whistling by or the fact of the gun being pointed toward 
him caused him to spring to his feet and throw up his 
arms as a signal to his friend. The friend, however, for 
reasons known only to himself, quickly fired a second 
shot with fatal aim. What excuse could he possibly have 
had for such a deed? 

As to certain guns being outlawed, it would not be a 
bad thing if they could be. The poorest are deadly 
enough. A poor workman finds fault with his tools, and 
a poor hunter, or poor marksman, will charge his failures 
to his gun. It doesn’t take the hardest hitting gun to 
stop the game, if the ball is properly placed. I have 
tried them from .32-20 to .45-90 on deer, and dropped 
them with the pop-gun, as the boys called it, and I found 
I could not kill them any deader with the big gun. If 
hunters would make it a point to hit their game in a 
fatal spot it would necessitate their seeing the game, and 
they would not shoot into moving bushes or at indistinct 
objects. Accidents may happen, but there is no necessity 
for looking into the muzzle of a gun or pistol, or pulling 
a gun through the fence or brush, carrying it full cock, 
setting the breach on a log or stump, much less point- 
ing it at a human being, or shooting at an indistinct 
object. 

The man behind the gun in a game country will get 
game to his credit. The fool behind the gun is liable to 
kill anything, to his discredit. 

G. W. CunnINGHAM. 





Boston, Nov. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
hunting season of 1901, which is drawing near to its 
close, seems to have been a most successful one, so far as 
game is concerned, but a decidedly unfortunate season, 
when we stop to contemplate the many accidents causing 
injury and death to human beings. Probably the so-called 
accident list for the year is not yet complete, but enough 
have been reported to convince everybody that fear of 
Maine’s new law makes no difference with reckless meén. 
Now, we must wait and see if this law will be enforced 
as it should be, trusting it will lessen the danger in the 
future. 

Considerable has been said and written on this subject 
of late, and some of your correspondents seem inclined 
to sympathize with the careless hunters, because they 
have been in similar positions. In my opinion there are 
no words in the English-language suitable for framing a 
reasonable excuse for the man who shoots another in the 
woods in the manner this shooting is usually done. 
Nearly every instance of fatal shooting in the woods of 
Maine comes to us tagged with the time-worn excuse, “I 
thought it was a deer.” It is most strange how closely 
men resemble deer and bear in their movements, while 
there is not the least thing human about the moose or 
caribou. Of course, there is a reason for this distinction. 
Hunters must not kill caribou at any time, so this animal 
roams the woods in safety; neither is he ever mistaken 
for deer. If a hunter kills a cow moose and is detected, 
the law says he must settle, and the law is enforced. This 
state of things is rather unfortunate for the man who 
goes into the woods prepared to shoot everything that 
moves, for he finds his range of big game down to a dis- 
agreeable limit—deer, bear and men. 

Now, if we accept the Darwin theory, that man de- 
scended from the monkey, we might assume that men, 
while in the woods, look and act like our ancestors. 
Then the hunter, wishing to add a head of this descrip- 
tion to his collection, might be excused for killing a human 
being. There certainly is no other plausible reason, but 
the monkey is usually at the safe end of the gun, and, with 
natural cunning, always avoids injury to himself. 

A man who does this kind of sight unseen shooting 
might reasonably be expected to fire the contents of his 
gun into the show window of a millinery store, thinking 
he saw a flock of birds. 

If there is any one time in a man’s life when he forfeits 
the right to think, it is when he raises his rifle to shoot 
at some moving object in the woods. That is the time he 
should know, and know for a certainty, what he is shoot- 
ing. Let the law be enforced in such a manner that it 
will keep out of the woods, or severely punish. the man 
who can easily see all protected game, but readily kills a 
friend, rather than take a chance of losing what he thinks 
may be a deer. Roxsury. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Reapinc J A. Thompson’s account of his narrow 
escape from shooting a friend, brings to mind something 
that happened in the Minnesota woods a few years ago, 
while I was hunting deer up there. I was stopping at 


the Lamere place in Aitkin county, Minn., during the 
open season on deer. Ben Lamere was the best still- 
hunter I ever knew, and could get three or four deer 
to my one, as it was my first effort at still-hunting in 
the big woods. 

One day Ben: came in from the hunt looking harried 
and nervous, but no one said anything until supper, 
when his daughter asked what the matter was. “Well,” 
said Ben, “I came very near to shooting Mr. J. (naming 
a neighbor) today.” 

It had happened like this: Ben was following a deer 
track in the snow when the track led into a thicket. 
It was a likely looking place for a deer to lie in during 
the day and Ben made a complete circuit of the thicket, 
and, finding no track leading out, he started in to find 
the deer in its bed. When Ben found the thicket a 
deer was lying in, he carefully located and shot the deer 
in its bed without his own presence being detected by the 
deer. Peering this way and that, Ben soon saw the 
deer lying behind a fallen tree-top; watching it intently, 
to make sure he saw a slight movement, and throwing 
his rifle to his face pulled the trigger, and at the same 
instant the deer straightened into the form of a man. 
Ben just had time to tilt his rifle a trifle and sent the 
bullet whistling harmlessly through the woods; but it 
was a close call, and scared both pretty thoroughly. The 
man had crossed Lamere’s track and entered the thicket 
after Ben had made part of his circle, and of course his 
track had not been seen by Ben. In the thicket he had 
stopped and stooped over to lace his boot, and was 
sighted in that position by Ben. It was a treacherous 
combination of circumstances, but hardly an excuse for 
shocting a man for a deer. 

Again, in early days, I was hunting elk in the Loup 
River country in Nebraska. There were four of us, and 
we halted one noon on the river bank near a small 
willow island or tow head. The day previous we had 
scared five elk from a similar island by shooting at some 
sandhill cranes sitting on a sand bar. At another time 
we had scared a deer from one while fooling round and 
not expecting any game. In this case I made up my 
mind to investigate and see if there was any game on 
the tow head. Taking my rifle I slipped away and made 
a circle round the thicket, using up some time in peering 
into the willows. At last I heard a crackling, as of 
something moving through the bushes. Later I saw the 
tops of the willows shake as though something moved 
along. It came toward and passed me. At one place, 
through a small opening, I saw something move along 
like the top of a deer’s back. I waited with rifle at ready 
for the something to walk out on the bar. 

When it did, it proved to be one of the boys from 
camp. I was startled, but never thought of it as a close 
shave. The true hunter does not shoot at a deer, but 
at some vital spot of the deer’s anatomy. Neither does 
the true sportsman shoot at a flock of ducks, but at 
some member of the flock. Anyone not having this 
quality stamped on the label should be shunned as a 
base imitation. 

At another time I was out with one companion; we 
had only a pack outfit, and camped at night in a deep 
washout or pocket in the edge of the hills, some hun- 
dred yards from the river. The deep pocket made a 
good wind-break, and there was no danger of rain. It 
was in a wild country, and we had been out for weeks 
without sighting strangers. My companion was a trap- 
per, and we had a few traps along. He was also cook, 
and after supper, while he was straightening up, I cut 
a dry, red willow stake and started out to set a trap on 
a beaver slide I had previously located. I had left my 
gun on the top of the bank above camp, and when I 
started out I climbed the bank to get it. When I 
reached the top I was surprised to see a hunter (a 
veritable Daniel Boone in a coon-skin cap) crouched 
almost astride my gun, with his own leveled at my head. 
He was fully as much startled as I was. He was hunt- 
ing, and as he came along the bank had heard me com- 
ing up, and, expecting some game animal, had crouched 
in waiting. The trap stake I was carrying with its 
prong made a very good imitation of an elk’s horn, as 
they poked up ahead of me, but he did not shoot at the 
horn. When the head appeared it had a felt hat on it 
and he stayed his hand. Though almost astride my 
gun, he had not seen it, and did not know there was any- 
one else in the hills. : 

He stayed all night with us, and kept us awake until 
near morning, telling some of the most outrageous hunt- 
ing and shooting stories I ever heard, and almost made 
me wish he had fired when he had a less excruciating 
drop on me. 

Now, this is not intended as making any excuse for 
shooting a human being for a deer, but quite the con- 
trary. Had Mr. Thompson or any of the men in the 
cases I have cited, fired and killed their “man” it would 
surely have been murder. The man who fires at some- 
thing with intent to kill and said something proves to 
be a man and is killed, it is surely murder, It cannot 
fairly be classed as an accident, where the deed was done 
with full intent. Where a deer is sighted and shot at 
and an unseen man is killed, it is pure accident, and the 
unfortunate one who did the shooting is entitled to full 
sympathy, though there is no reason why he should 
not pay the victim’s heirs the value of an ordinary life 
insurance policy, just the same as he might be expected 
to pay for a horse he had killed in the same way. 

No sympathy should go to the man, however, who 
allows his gun to “go off” by accident and kill someone, 
though such cases cannot be denied the privilege of be- 
ing classed as accidents. I have no love for the man 
who, while he frowns darkly at others, and accuses them 
of carelessness, leaves his own gun loaded about camp, 
or, after he has established a reputation by accusing 
others, forgets himself and swings his gun in all direc- 
tions, and points at everything in sight, animate or inant- 
mate. I like the man who studiously avoids allowing his 
gun to point at anyone, and says little. There are many 
men who would be safer companions afield if they would 
let their heads work more and their tongues less. 

I remember two cases, both of which I saw, where the 
man, who is careful with his mouth met reverses. One 
happened when I was sixteen years old. I was out 
hunting with a muzzle-loader, when I met a party of 
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men out hunting. I had a much better gun than the 
average Of that day. One of the men requested to be 
allowed to examine it. While he was looking it over, 
he engaged in a tirade against allowing boys to trapse 
about the country with a gun. Before he had finished 
the gun was discharged, and narrowly missed blowing a 
companion’s head off, the shock rendering him deaf: for 
several days. In the other case, I was out riding with 
a man who had a Winchester rifle along. Coming to a 
town, we drove into a livery barn and put the mfle in 
a corner of the office. There was no cartridge in the 
barrel of the rifle, but several in the magazine, where 
they were perfectly safe. A loafer about the barn, see- 
ing the rifle, picked it up, and finding cartridges in the 
magazine resolved to teach the owner not to leave 
loaded guns standing round by taking the cartridges out 
and keeping them. Working the lever he got a cart- 
ridge into the chamber with the gun cocked, of course, 
and then pulled the trigger and sent a bullet up through 
the mow floor and through the calf of a leg of the livery- 
man, who was in the mow throwing down hay. The 
poor fellow who did the shooting had to hunt another 
fire to sit by that winter. 

I once knew a farmer who had two sons who did not 
always agree on all subjects. One morning at milking 


time he saw them throwing clubs about the cow yard 
in a very spirited way. At breakfast he asked them 
which won the fight. The boys said they were not fight- 
ing. At this the father flew into a passion and gave both 
a thrashing, warning them, meantime, that he would 


repeat the operation every time he caught them throw- 
ing clubs when they were not fighting. 

The moral is, Don’t point your gun at anyone unless 
you mean it; then the other fellow can understand you, 


and act accordingly. There is no trouble if one will set 
their head to it. Make up your mind that you will not 
allow your gun to point at any animate thing you don’t 


intend to shoot—not even your favorite dog. This will 
require some mental effort at first, but will soon become 
a habit, and no further effort will be required, any more 
than it requires a mental effort to put on your hat when 
you go out into the sun. With the best of training, acci- 
dents are liable, but I have no sympathy with the 
charity that calls shooting a man for a deer an accident. 
E. P. JAQues. 


Birds the Novice Didn’t Shoot. 


A MORNING in the early part of November found 


three eager sportsmen and their three dogs about to 
enter a peach orchard in quest of that much sought after 
American gentleman, Bob White. The scene was laid 
in Orange county, N. Y., in a region made famous 
in gun-lore by the pen pictures of that charming writer 
of long ago, Frank Forrester. Of the men, the Veteran 
was the guest of honor. This veteran, though nearing 
the three score and ten mark, has retained all his fond- 
ness for dog and gun and still has the faculty of plac- 
ing shot where it does the most good. The second 
member, the Expert, was the breeder and breaker of 
the dogs, and a better shot or truer sportsman I have 
never met. Tle last of the three was the Novice. The 


dogs, Imp, Belle and Jim (English setters), were all 
high bred, and a glance at their pedigrees discloses the 


name of more than one of our noted crackajacks. 

Imp was first over the fence, and landed plump into 
a half-dozen birds, which flushed and flew into a patch of 
woods above the orchard. In making for this woods, 
four more birds flushed out of shot, taking the same 


direction. This bevy had apparently been scattered by 
rabbit hunters, as it was almost too late for them to 
have been feeding. Almost all the birds found that day 
had been previously disturbed, were badly frightened, 
and wouldn't lie worth a cent. 

Passing through the woods and reaching the upper 
edge we found Jim on a point at a brush heap and Imp 
backing him. The Veteran, walking in, put up a single 
bird, which he hit hard, but failed to stop. This bird 


reached a thick scrub oak lot, and the most diligent 
search failed to bring it to light. 

Leaving the woods, Jim flushed two more birds, but 
no one got a shot. Master Jim was here warned to be 
more careful or something would drop. We were unable 


to raise any more of these scattered birds, and left that 
locality. 

\ turnip field yielded the next covey, which, sad to 
relate, Jim agian flushed, but within reach of the 
Veteran and the Novice, and the Veteran killed a bird. 
How about the Novice, you say? My friend, the 
Novice made the maximum amount of noise and the re- 
sult was nil. Here Jim got what was coming to him in 
the form of a good thrashing. I often wonder if a little 
of the same medicine wouldn't improve the Novice’s work. 

After a vain endeavor to find these birds, which took 
an extremely long flight, we were crossing a young 
orchard when the Veteran walked up to another bunch 
of birds, killing one. Following the direction these 
birds took, and passing through a wooded ravine, a 
rabbit started in frort of the Novice, running up hill 
through the brush, but offering a good mark, The right 
barrel was fired in a fit of buck ague before the rabbit 
had fairly cleared the end of the gun (spasmodically, as 
it were), but at the crack of the left the quarry sank te 
rest in a grass patch on the hillside. Not waiting to 
reload, this mighty huntsman rushed forward to secure 
the prize, when, to his utter disgust, the beast broke 
cover and went bounding over the hill, unharmed. It 
had merely squatted at the second shot to “wait till the 
clouds rolled by.” Peals of unrestrained mirth from the 
ravine below told the disappointed one that the little 
scene had not lacked an appreciative audience. 

Leaving this woods and passing into an open field, 
Jim pointed. Belle came up fast, and not seeing Jim’s 
point crossed twenty yards in front of him, swung half 
round and also pointed. Imp backed both dogs 
beautifully, the whole making a ‘very pretty scene, and 
the Veteran added to the completeness of the thing by 
killing the single bird that rose. 

Several single birds were after this found and killed 
by the Expert (none over points, however), 
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The last incident of the morning, or, as it might more 
properly be termed, a dy, ‘occurred while on our 
way back to the wagon. . Traversing the lower end of 
the scrub-oak lot of which previous mention has been 
made, a woodcock rose and, weary of the lifé of ‘the 
hunted, deliberately committed suicide by flying into the 
space at that instant occupied by the contents of the 
right barrel of a gun in the hands of your humble ser- 
vant, Tue Novice. 

New York, Nov. 22. 


Fox Trapping. 
Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

I might occupy much space by talking about the devious 
ways and home life of the crafty gentleman under con- 
sideration, as I havé made him a study for many years, 
and, to quote from Mr. Wells’ very excellent article on 
the cougar, “I know how he lives, what he eats, how he 
catches his game and what he does with it after he catches 
it,” but so much has been written of late by close students 
of animal life that the field has been pretty well covered. 

For many years I followed trapping and fur buying as 
an occupation, my field of operations being the northern 
wilds of Wisconsin, then an unsurveyed and unsettled 
country. The sound of an axe had never at that time been 
heard on the since denuded tributaries of the great Wis- 
consin river, and for my training as a woodsman I was 
indebted to friendly Indians of the Chippewa tribe, who 
were in the days I speak of—prior to the Civil War—the 
finest and most intelligent body of Indians alive. I had 
many good friends among them. We had many beaver 
in that country, and with otter, mink, martin, lynx and an 
occasional bear, we had heavy packs of well-cured peltries 
when we came down each spring to Lacrosse or Prairie 
du Chien to mingle for a season in the busy haunts of 
men. Yes, we had foxes, too, and occasionally I would 
get one in a trap set perhaps for fisher or cat, but little I 
then knew of the ways of Reynard; and my dusky com- 
panions, although “up to beaver,” were not able to teach 
me anything about the fox. In fact, I never learned him 
till years later, when I lived in a well-settled and sparsely 
timbered country, where he alone of all the fur wearers 
held his own with man. 

And now, with your permission, I will give in detail my 
way of trapping the fox, a part of which I must claim as 
the result of observation, and much of which was taught 
me by a trapper by the name of Kittridge. whose death 
some years ago-excuses me for publishing the secrets he 
taught me. irst I will make a diagram of trap and 
surroundings as used in what is called the water-set—the 
only reliable method of trapping the fox. 





ARRANGEMENT OF FOX TRAP, 


This will show you at a glance my method of setting 
the trap. No. 2 is the steel trap, with a very thin sod 
on trencher or pan. No. 1 is the sod on which bait is 
placed. The fox comes up at No. 3, as that is the 
nearest point to the bait which he has located by smell, 
and notices the nice dry sod at No. 2, which seems to have 
been placed there for his especial benefit. He steps on 
this to avoid wetting his feet, and meets his Waterloo. 
I have seen this drawing published somewhere, but with- 
out the details to enable one to get his fox, and it is the 
minute details that count in this contest of wits. No. 4 
and 5 is a brooklet, which has been enlarged by digging, 
asexplainedin another place. A very small brooklet, even 
a few inches wide, can be enlarged to answer the purpose, 
or any open water can be used until it freezes. A small 
stream can often be led off from a Jarger one by digging 
a trench. The place should be prepared during the month 
of September or before, and trapping begin about Oct. 1; 
this gives the premises time to take on a natural appear- 
ance, by reason of rains, etc., and if anything is to be 
avoided it is the appearance of nature having been dis- 
turbed. When preparing your place for trap, step into the 
stream and follow up or down until you find a place where 
the ground is dry and the grass short (a pasture usually 
contains such places) and with a very sharp hoe dig out 
a place as shown in the drawing. Ifthe grass is high, you 
can cut it close, giving it the appearance of having been 
eaten off by animals, and be very careful to leave no mud 
on banks or grass. The place should be quite shallow, 
and when the trap is set, about 1% inches deep. When 
ready to begin trapping, enter the water as before some 
distance up or down, and at one edge set your trap. Have 
the water cover the trap about % inch, then carefully 
cover trap and chain with fine mud, so no part of it can 
be seen. Then with your hoe cut a sod with short grass 
and the same general appearance as the grass on the land 
where the fox comes up. Have the sod about % inch 
thick and somewhat smaller than the inside of the jaws of 
the trap. This sod mtst be of good solid and natural ap- 
pearance, and, as I said, with grass short, as though 
cattle or sheep had grazed it closely. Lay the sod on your 
trap carefully by means of the hoe. Place another larger 
sod at No. 1 for the bait, and you will see by drawing that 
only one sod is placed where the fox can step on it, and 
that is on the trap. As a fox will never wet his feet when 
he can avoid it, he on this sod to reach the bait. 
The sod, No. 1, must also have i 
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sible, and the land at the side where the trap is must be 
very little higher than the water, thus—side view: 
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SIDE VIEW ARRANGEMENT OF FOX TRAP. ; ' 


If you have the sod on trap much lower than where 
fox comes up, you will have no luck, or if grass is long 
at No. 3 the fox will not be trapped. This point is very 
essential. 

Never step on the land at No. 3, and if you put a foot 
on the land anywhere within ten rods of your trap it 
lessens your chance of success. I never fasten a trap, but 
put a heavy weight on the chain—a big stone will answer, 
fastened by a strong cord, and must, of course, be covered 
with mud, same as trap and chain. If your trap is dirty 
or rusty, clean it and sandpaper it bright, then heat it 
quite hot and smear every part, chain and all, with bee’s 
wax. This kills the scent of the iron and prevents its 
rusting, and is not necessary more than once a year. Al- 
ways wear a pair of light gloves when trapping. They 
must be clean to begin with, and should be worn to handle 
trap and when skinning game, but for no other purpose. 
Never let them touch a gun or a pipe, and if you use 
tobacco be very careful. A fox won’t excuse anything of 
that kind. 

For bait use common house cat if you can get it; musk- 
rat or skunk also is good. Don’t shoot your animal for 
bait, as the shot will give it a powder scent. Skin the 
bait with your gloves on, cut off head, tail and legs and 
divide rest of meat into pieces size of a goose egg. Now 
place the meat in a slow-running stream or swampy place 
for a week or longer. It wants to get old and give out a 
strong smell. Never touch the meat with your hands 
after putting it in the water. Use a sharp stick and place 
on sod No. 1 as directed. You see how careful you must 
be to leave no scent of hands or feet. 

The best scent I know of is the dog bag from a female 
fox or dog in heat preserved in alcohol. Muskrat scent 
is also good, and it should be obtained in the spring and 
mixed with oil from a muskrat, raccoon or fish. A little 
skunk’s musk added is an improvement. The fish oil is 
obtained by cutting up small fish and exposing them in a 
well-corked bottle for several weeks to the sun. You will 
get a small quantity of very highly perfumed oil which 
can be used as above and which by itself is the greatest 
known attraction for otter, mink or coon. The scent 
from any of the musk pouches will be improved by stand- 
ing all summer in the oil or alcohol. When you catch a 
fox he will scent the spot so strongly that it will attract 
others a long distance, and your chances at that place 
be much improved. 

Never carry a gun when trapping the fox, and do not 
spit on the ground. The main and all important thing 
in trapping wild animals is to leave no human taint where 
you wish the game to come. There are various ways of 
trapping the fox on dry land, and I guess I have tried 
them all. By some methods I can catch a fox once in 
awhile, but the chances are largely in favor of the fox. 
With the plan I have endeavored to explain, Sir Reynard 
has very ‘little show. I have caught as many as thirty- 
eight in one season between Oct. 1 and frost, and I never 
used more than a half-dozen traps at a time. Do as I have 
told you and think no detail too small to be important, 
and you will catch your fox without a doubt. 

TRAPPER. 


The Maine Woods. 


Boston, Nov. 23.—A party of six Boston bankers and 
merchants, consisting of J. L. Richards. John Toulmin, 
C. L. Dennison, Charles Carter, Mr. Parker and Mr. 
Richards, is just out of the Maine woods. They had 
great success with deer, and _ considerable hard- 
ship. They went into the Sebois Lake _ region 
before the recent heavy snowstorm. They found 
the leaves so dry and noisy that they got only 
occasional glimpses of deer, shooting one or two as 
they ran. Two of the party got discouraged and came 
out. The others were caught in 15 to 18 inches of snow. 
Then their troubles began. It is true that they readily 
secured their full quota of deer, but saw no moose. The 
moving about was terrible. They could scarcely make 
more than a mile a day in some cases, while the weaker 
ones of the party were soon completely exhausted. They 
say that there is game enough in that celebrated section, 
but they never want to encounter 15 inches of light snow 
in the woods again. Other big-game hunters in Maine 
also suffered from the unusual depth of snow for the sea- 
son. Mr. W. Hall was found dead in the woods at Skin- 
ner Saturday morning. He, with two other men, started 
out hunting Wednesday forenoon from Lowelltown. At 
night two men returned, but Mr. Hall was not with them. 
They had been separated from him in the woods, and as 
he did not come in that night, they concluded that he 
was lost. Thursday morning a searching party was 
formed, but it was with great difficulty that the men could 
cover much ground. It continued to snow till nearly two 
feet had fallen. Mr. Hall was not found till Saturday 
morning. He was dead, doubtless from exposure. He 
had evidently wandered about a good deal, as he was 
nearly three miles from where he had left the other 
hunters. Novices should avoid the Maine woods, and 
even hunters and guides should carry a compass, and fol- 
low it, if occasion requires. Not only is the big-game 
hunter in danger from the weapons used, but life is fre- 
quently sacrificed from being lost. Two instances are 
recorded this season, and it happens every season. I 
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of age. One of the ears of this animal had evidently been 
snipped by a rifle ball, since it was slit out ing the 
same as farmers mark sheep. The wound had 
healed for some time. One of the hunters tolti the crowd 
that was examining the game on his return that the. slit 
was the private mark of the New Hampshire Game Com- 
missioners, 

Boston, Nov. 25.—The week ending Nov. 16 was a 
great one for deer hunters in the Maine forests, but last 
week shows a greater record; the greatest ever known. 
For the week there passed through Bangor 616 deer and 
18 moose. For the season there have been ship; 
through Bangor already 3,191 deer and 151 moose. € 
total shipments of deer through Bangor for the year 1900 
was 3,183 and 138 moose. Hence the record of this year 
is almost up to that of last in deer, and already 13 moose 
ahead. For the whole year 1899, the record-breaker on 
Maine deer, the total shipments noted at Bangor were 
3,444 deer and 139 moose. This year has already eclipsed 
1899 in moose, and bids fair to go far ahead in deer. It 
would be nice if we could believe that this increase in big 
game came from an actual increase in the animals, but 
it must not be forgotten that the increase in the number 
of hunters is far greater than in the amount of game 
taken, while the game is being pressed farther and farther 
back each year by improved means of reaching the more 
remote sections and the establishment of trails and camps. 

Other sections than Bangor show an increase in the 
number of deer taken last week, doubtless, largely due 
to the body of snow on the ground, which makes track- 
ing easy, and is also causing deer to congregate into 
yards earlier than ever. The hunter has but to find, by 
easy tracking, where a deer yard is being established, 
when he is sure of his game, if he only remains in that 
vicinity. The deer may start off in alarm, but they are 
pretty sure to return; if not that day, certainly before the. 
end of twenty-four hours. It is true that novices and 
tenderfeet have suffered a good deal in getting about in 
snow anywhere from fifteen inches to two feet in depth, 
but snowshoeing has been good, and some of the hunters 
have greatly enjoyed the exercise. A party of Boston 
hunters returned early in the week from the vicinity of 
Stacyville, Me. In the party were two ladies, Mrs. C. F. 
Forristall and Mrs. M. I. Southwick. They were accom- 
panied by their husbands and Mr. S. P. Smith. The 
party brought home nine deer, of which Mrs. Forristall 
shot two and Mrs. Southwick one. J. C. Spellam, D. P. 
Power, .J. F. Muldoon, J. N. Muldoon and F, A. Barney, 
of Boston, got back Friday night from a successful hunt- 
ing trip to Irving Hillard’s camp, Connecticut Lake, 
N. H. They breught home six deer. H. B. Good- 
enough, of Boston. shot two deer in Dorchester, N. H., 
last week. C. F. Priest, of Boston, came home Thurs- 
day from Enchanted Lake, Holeb region, Maine, with 
two deer and a moose. A great many deer were shot 
in the Kingfield and Carrabasset regions last week, the 
snow making good hunting for local hunters and guides, 
accustomed to getting about in deep snow. But tender- 
feet found it hard work, and generally employed local 
hunters to bring down the game for them. Over twenty 
deer have been shipped out from stations along the 
Franklin and Megantic Railroad: within a few days; one 
to F. B. Smith, Bos‘on, and one to C. B. Chandler, of 
the same city. W. F. Jenkins, of Boston, had a tough 
time at Joe Merry Lake last week. He was caught there 
in about thirty inches of snow. With the help of two 
guides he succeeded in reaching the railway station, after 
battling with the elements all day, with only a few miles 
to make. He secured two good deer. J. F. Francis and 
J. Meddley have béen on a hunting trip to North Twin 
Lake. They secured their full quota of deer. 

Calais returns a great record of big game shipments 
from Washington county. The Washington county rail- 
way has opened a good deal of game country that is 
comparatively new. One day last week eighteen deer and 
one moose came out over that road tagged to Boston 
hunters. 

Boston gunners are having good sport on Nantucket. 
The rough weather/and storms seem to have caused a great 
many birds to seek shelter in the vicinity of the island. 
A half dozen gunners went down Friday to remain over 
till Monday. They encountered the gale of Sunday, which 
made things too lively for hunting, and kept the wicked 
ones in camp. SPECIAL. 


Buzzard’s Bay Ducks. 


Wut1aM B. Eaton and four friends from Boston have 
had good luck shooting at Buzzard’s Bay. Within a few 
days they have bagged forty redheads, mallards and black 
ducks. The game was shot on Mr. Eaton’s preserve, lo- 
cated at Eagle Hill, Bourneville. It covers a tract of 1,000 

‘acres close to the property of Grover Cleveland and Joseph 
Jefferson, who are frequent guests of Mr. Eaton during 
the summer. 

Eagle Hill is one of the most beautiful in Barnstable 
county. Among historical curiosities are two English 
holly trees, said to have been planted by Myles Standish. 
They are very a om 

The house, 100 feet above Manomet Lake, gives a beau- 
tiful view, including the little village of Cedarville, made 
famous by “Cape Cod Folks.” anomet Lake is three 
and a half miles long and about a mile wide. At the north 
end, connected by a river, is Little Herring Pond, about 
100 acres in area. Primeval forest surrounds it. In these 
lakes ex-President Cleveland and Joseph Jefferson find 
good sport, with the gamy black bass as the obective. 

Massachusetts Bay is a mile away, and Peaked Cliff two 
miles away. Eagle Hill, so named for the large number of 

les seen there, contains forty acres of cultivated land, 
including two fruit orchards and a big cranberry bog. 
The place has a comfortable shooting box, and the shoot- 
ing is fine. The house contains many souvenirs of Mrs. 
Eaton’s foreign tour—Boston Herald, Nov. 17. 


A Timely Hint About Christmas. 
For. Christmas giving one would look long and far for 





better than a paid-up subscription to Forest AND 
oe Oe ee ion is so dated that the first 
number will reach him Chri week, that will be only 


the beginning of a whole year of good reading, new and 
fresh every week. 


Bigger Man thao President Roosevelt. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Nov. 22.—We have not heard much of 
late of the Minnesota National Park, though the matter 
cannot yet be called outside of the realm of news interest- 
ing to sportsmen and those in favor of the partial preser- 
vation of the American forests. As to the future of the 
park, that is much a matter of politics, or rather politics 
and lumbering interests combined. It has earlier beeri 
shown in these columns how the treachery of Tom Shev- 
lin, of the Shevlin-Carpenter Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
practically defeated the original purposes of the Congres- 
sional expedition to Minnesota two years ago. Mr. Shev- 
lin, as the hero of the “split train” of the abandoned ex- 
pedition, deserves at least the credit which belongs to a 
successful schemer. 

That, however, is ancient history. Here is a bit of 
modern history, which goes to show that Mr. Shevlin has 
expanded in his ambitions of late, and has perhaps grown 
even more confident in regard to his own accomplishments. 
Never mind how the news got out, but these are the facts: 
One day this fall Mr. Shevlin, while speaking with a 
friend, was accosted by the latter in regard to the possible 
attitude of President Roosevelt toward this same Minne- 
sota National Forest Reserve. “Roosevelt?” said Mr. 
Shevlin. “Don’t you be afraid about him. I hold Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in the hollow of my hand!” 

That is something of an assertion. President Roose- 
velt has not yet been heard from in regard to the matter. 


More Deer Hunting Casualties, 


On Nov. 18 Wm. Kampf, of Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
while hunting near Boyd, in the same county, saw some- 
thing moving in the bushes and fired upon the object. It 
proved to be Wm. Shaffer, who was struck by the ball 
and killed. Here is the curious part of it, for in fact the 
same bullet killed two men. In the hunting party was 
James White, an old man perhaps troubled with some 
affection of the heart. As he stood over the dead body of 
Shaffer he suddenly threw up his hands and fell prostrate, 
dying almost immediately after. 

There is considerable of a stir up in Wisconsin among 
the Chippewa Indians of Marinette county. The super- 
intendent of the Peshtigo Lumber Co. repofts that these 
Indians are very much ‘excited over the killing of one of 
their number, who was shot by some unknown white party 
who, took the Indian for a deer. Search is being made 
for the body of the Indian reported killed, and it is said 
that if the Indians find it, they purpose to take vengeance 
on the white hunters who are in the woods in that neigh- 
borhood. On Nov. 18 all the hunters were warned to 
leave the woods in that country as soon as possible. The 
early termination of the deer season at that date would 
perhaps take them out at any rate. but it. would be par- 
donable of the Indians if they did make some sort of 
demonstration. It need hardly be said that the Indian is 
not guilty of such criminal carelessness in his hunting 
operations. 


Warden and Fishermen War on Lake Michigan. 


Deputy Warden C. E. Brewster. of Michigan, has this 
week been cruising with a party of armed deputies near 
the foot of Lake Michigan, close to the Indiana line, in 
search of net fishermen who are alleged to have been 
fishing illegally in Michigan waters. Brewster on Nov. 
19 had seized a few nets and was making ready to annex 
an unlimited quantity in addition. On the 18th the war- 
den’s tug gave pursuit to three fishing boats accused of 
illegal fishing. One of these boats was rammed by the 
tug and the other two taken into custody and ordered_to 
report at St. Joseph. Only one of the three, the tug Ed- 
wards, turned up as ordered by the warden. The defense 
was made by the fishermen that they were in Indiana 
waters at the time of the raid. 

On the 19th Brewster found the fleet of fishing boats all 
lined up well across the Michigan line in Indiana waters. 
Brewster himself stood pat, well inside the Michigan line. 
It is reported that in case he goes across the line he will 
be attacked by the whole outfit, and certainly these men 
are in a bad humor and disposed to make trouble. The 
nets seized on the 19th made a considerable bundle, but 
the largest mileage of nets had not yet been tackled. 

Later information shows that on yesterday, Nov. 21, 
the plucky deputy returned from his cruise in the big 
waters of Lake Michigan. Success had crowned his 
efforts. The seizure of nets is the largest one ever made 
in the Great Lakes. The capture included eighteen miles 
of new netting belonging to A. Booth Co., of Chicago, 
representing a value of $10,000. It is alleged that these 
nets were all found well within Michigan waters, and 
were set there in direct defiance of the laws of the State 
and the officials delegated to execute those laws. The 
Booth fishing tug Harrow was sighted during the day, but 
no conflict took place between the two. Brewster went 
out again yesterday with a full force of armed deputies, 
and the probabilities are that, if any of these fishing tugs 
tangle up with the warden, there will be a serious diff- 
culty as result. About 5,000 pounds of fish were confis- 
cated with the nets. 

The fishing tug Edwards, which surrendered a few 
days earlier, is still in charge of the warden, and the tug 
Ferry, which was also obliged to strike its colors, came 
into St. Joseph yesterday. 

All these seizures are made under the game and fish 
laws of the State of Michigan. It is not the first time 
that Deputy Brewster has met trouble with lake fishermen, 
and his experiences among the Beaver Islanders at the up- 

r extremity of Lake Michigan were sufficient to give 
im considerable experience in the game with which he 
is now engaged. 


The Small Bores Agaia. 


This week I had a,little talk with Mr. Alfred W. 
Church, earlier mentioned as a member of the Peary 
Relief Expedition of year. Mr. Church’s while 
in theicy North was composed of a .30-40 rifle with Ly- 
man. si and .he used both the hollow point and the 

sd bullets prepared by the Winchester Company 
for’ arm. ‘This armament he tried on the 
of fe Nest, i deer, bear and walrus. 
, of course, offers the hardest test for the stopping 


qualities of the rifle. Much to my surprise, Mr. Church 
said that he did not find the hollow-point bullet so 
effective on walrus as the soft-nose. He thinks that it is 
necessary that the hollow-point strike a bone in order to 
get its full efficiency. In one case he fired three shots into 
the neck and head of a walrus. One hollow-point went 
through and lodged against the skin of the neck on the 
opposite side, not striking any bone. A soft-nose, which 
had almost the same course, was found much more mush- 
roomed and battered down than the hollow-point. The 
third bullet, a soft-nose, was properly placed in the 
head of the walrus and destroyed the animal at once. Mr. 
Church ‘said that in shooting deer very frequently he 
would hear the hollow-point sing on its way after passing 
entirely through the body of the deer. Much to my further 
surprise, he stated that the .30-30 in his opinion was a 
better game gun than the .30-40, and he declared that in 
case he went to the far North again he would take a .30-30 
rifle, leaving the .30-40 at home. Here be contradictions 
indeed, and an experience entirely the opposite of that of 
the average shooter of these days. Every one knows what 
a horrible looking gun the .30-40.is, and how hard to use 
in running shots on game,.on account of its tall foresight, 
yet I imagine few would be disposed to believe that the 
.30-30 in stopping quality surpasses the heavier arm. 

Lieut. Peary himself, commander of the expedition, uses 
neither the .30-30 nor the .30-40 in his big-game hunting. 
And what weapon do you suppose he choses out of the 
long catalogue possible to-day? Nothing else than the 
old-time little .44-40 Winchester carbine. Lieut. Peary 
uses this simply as a killing tool, and he finds it efficient. 
On one hunt he killed eleven musk ox and one polar bear 
with thirteen shots from this gun. He said he would have 
killed the bear with one shot had not the animal moved 
his head just as he fired. Of course this kind of shooting 
is possible only at close range, and the close range can 
only be made possible by the use of dogs, which bay up 
the animals and allow the hunter to approach very close. 
Lieut. Peary uses this little carbine for reasons of porta- 
bility. He has even cut away the stock of the gun until 
it is-a mere shred of wood, barely strong enough to sup- 
port the recoil of the charge. In that desperate Northern 
country ounces count for a great deal. 


Southern Ducks, 


Mr. J. M. Muldon, of Pensacola, Fla., writes: “A 
friend and myself intend to go to Texas in December on 
a duck shooting trip, and would like snipe shooting if the 
two can be secured close together. From your articles in 
the Forest AND STREAM I judge that you will probably 
know the best part of Texas for good shooting, and shall 
be obliged if you will advise me regarding same. A friend 
suggests Winnie, in Chambers county, and I also hear 
Aransas Pass mentioned.” 

I have advised Mr. Muldon to take the Chambers 
county location in preference to Aransas Pass. All that 
country back of Galveston is good snipe country under 
certain conditions, and at the same time it is good duck 
country. The Moody preserve does not include all the 
brackish lakes and bayous twenty-five or thirty miles out 
of Galveston, although it covers the best of the canvas 
back shooting—that at Lake Surprise. Upon the contrary, 
while Aransas Pass would offer splendid duck shooting 
and while Rockport, the entering port for the Pass. is a 
fine place to outfit for the coast shooting and the Mada- 
gorda Island, etc., it is not ordinarily the case that good 
snipe shooting can be had in that vicinity. The Blud 
worth boys told me that sometimes they had snipe shoot- 
ing along there, but not very often. Aransas Pass itself 
is located in nothing but a vast sand key, where a snipe 
might perhaps properly burnish his bill, but would find it 
a long time between worms. 


Closing the Season. 


There has been a sudden freeze up along the Illinois 
River, and the hunters just back from Hennepin Club 
state that there was 2 inches of ice all over the marsh. 
The Clarke brothers, just back from Hennepin, killed one 
mallard each, and considered themselves very fortunate at 
that. They state that it was an oversight on their part 
not to take along skates instead of rubber boots. Swan 
Lake is closing in, and it looks now as though our duck 
season was pretty much tapering off, although a rain to- 
day seems to be softening things up to some extent. A. 
few shooters have gone down to Swan Lake to close the 
week in the hope that they may get a whack at the last 
flight of mallards. 


Private Car Trip. 


Mr. Frank Peabody. owner of a number of coal mines 
in the lower part of this State, will, on Monday next, take 
his private car and make a run over the C.& E. I. R. R 
with a number of friends for a hunt in lower Illinois 
Among the number will be Mr. C. S. Dennis. Mr. Orton 
Wells, Mr. Pringle and possibly Mr. J. V. Clarke. The 
stop will be made not far from this side of Cairo. The 
gentlemen expect to find quail, mallard ducks, and, if 
fortune should be especially kind, a few wild turkeys 
This is the same locality visited last fall by some officials 
of the C. & E. I. R. R., who killed five wild turkeys, men 
tion of which fact was made at that time. 


How the Indiana Law is Observed. 


A shooter of this city, in the course of conversation 
this week, remarked that he had been shooting quail in 
upper Indiana and had killed something like seventy or 
eighty birds in all. Asked if he liked the idea of taking 
out a license, he said he didn’t have any license.. “The 
haven't caught me yet,” said he. “Hope they will,” said 
“Hope they won't,’ said he. 


Sport in the Magazines. 


The monthly literary magazines continue to come out 
once in a while with some heavy information on sporting 
topics. My friend, Warren Powel, points out an instance 
of recent date. “I notice a story in a November maga- 
zine,” said he, called ‘Nigger Jeff,’ wherein a sheriff kept 
a mob at bay with a ‘double-barreled Winchester.’ Later 
on they close in on him and he ‘pulled both triggers,’ but 
they knocked the gun up and the loads went ‘whistling in 
the air.’ 

“In another November magazine,” says he, “there is a 
cock fight story, which is pretty nearly as bad. It is illus- 
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trated with pictures of Dorkings or Leghorns, or some- 
thing of the sort.” 


Protective Matters in Chicago. 


The New State Game Commissioner, Mr. A. J. Love- 
joy, is not saying much these days, but is splitting a heap 
of wood all the same. He has appointed more than 400 
deputy wardens all over the State, and has what is prob- 
ably the largest force of deputies ever enlisted in the 
work of protection in the State of Illinois. He has col- 
lected a lot of license money and raised the biggest pro- 
tective fund ever yet known in this State. He has also 
made more seizures of game in the city of Chicago than 
were made last year, and seems to be lucky in getting ad- 
vance notices of illegal game shipments. Mr. Lovejoy is 
a man of good balance and judgment, and is making a 
cracking good executive officer. All the game dealers re- 
port that game is scarcer this year than it ever was in the 
history of Chicago. Partridges this week brought $10 a 
dozen, prairie chickens $9 a dozen, venison 30 cents a 
pound. Ducks are the only sort of game which bring 
moderate prices. Quail are reported in good demand. 
The wardens here meet the same devices which are em- 
ployed at St. Paul for the evasion of the game laws. The 
latest scheme is to ship quail in butter crocks, with a 
layer of about 3 inches of butter on top of the birds. One 
such seizure as that was made here in Chicago not long 
ago. 

OM. M. R. Bortree has been appointed Special Deputy 
U. S. Marshall for the District of Northern Illinois, and 
also Congressional Warden for the Seventh. District of 
Illinois. Mr. Bortree will have authority to make seizures 
of game shipped contrary to the requirements of the Lacey 
Act. The reputation of this gentleman in protective work 
is too well known to require comment in these columns. 
On the whole, the outlook for an air-tight market here is 
better than it ever was. 

As to the amount of game left alive in the fields, 
opinions differ. The men of New Boston, on the Missis- 
sippi River, say that last spring there were as many ducks 
as they had seen for twenty years. That may all be for 
one locality, and yet there may not be all together’ one- 
half the number of ducks alive that there were ten years 
ago. There would seem to be more hope eventually for 
the upland game than for the wildfowl. In parts of Wis- 
consin gaime is more abundant than it was three or four 
ears ago. For instance, at Post Lake, where there is a 
little shooting club, there is now no market-hunting, and 
the partridges are quite abundant. The partridges (ruffed 
ea were nearly shot out in that locality. In South 

akota this fall the game supply seemed to be picking 
up. In Illinois the quail supply is not cut down seriously. 
Upon the whole the upland game of this group of Western 
States seems to have a very good chance of survival. The 
probabilities are that the trend will be toward increased 
strictness in the game laws and a greater respect for the 
laws as the days go by. The first stages of the battle for 
the protection of Western game have been won. 


Pretty Good Fine. 


As instancing the occasional seriousness with which the 
game laws are accepted in the courts of this State, one 
might cite the case which was brought before a certain 
Illinois justice of the peace of one of the lower counties 
this fall. A man was convicted of having 100 quail in his 
possession, and the justice promptly fined him $4,000. 
The man said he thought that was a little high, and the 
justice finally let him off with an imprisonment of fifteen 
days in the jail. The J. P. seemed to think, on second 
thoughi, that it would be just as well to restore this 
offender to his family as to keep him in durance for the 
rest of his natural life. This is not such a bad sort of an 
enforcement of the laws, when you come to reflect that 
quail are not protected under the statutes of this State. 


Where the Forest Went. 


On the morning of Nov. 19, at Marinette, Wis., the 
Menominee River Lumber Co. sawed its last log and quit 
the lumbering business. A mill was located on the pres- 
ent site of the company so long ago as 1851, Jesse Spauld- 
ing, of this city, being interested in the enterprise from 
that time to this. This mill has been burned down two or 
three times, but replaced. It has cut over one billion feet 
of lumber from 150,000 acres of land, this lumber being 
valued at over $15,000,000. This mill is one of many. 
Presently we shall hear of yet others going out of busi- 
ness. The great pine forests of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota are being wiped out with greater rapidity than 
the average man realizes. 


Davy Crockett’s Powder. 


Having occasion this week to do a little reading about 
that pioneer Western hunter, Davy Crockett, I ran across 
one of his political speeches in which he remarked re- 
garding a certain gentleman, Mr. P. B. Barbour, “I'll be 
blamed if that man Barbour ain’t quicker than Dupont’s 
treble.” I wonder if he meant the old Dupont treble FG 
which a good many of us knew in our boyhood days? 
Reading further, I discovered that when Crockett was 
on his trip to the North in 1834 he was asked by “Mr. Du- 
pont, the powder manufacturer,” if he would accept a few 
canisters of powder. Davy said he would, and he was 
later the recipient of a dozen canisters of powder, as his- 
tory goes on to state. 


Old Time Rifle Man. x 


By the way, speaking of old-timers and old-time rifle- 
men, one just receives the following letter from Mr. G 
W. Cunningham, of Portland, Ind. “I send you a local 
paper containing a sketch regarding my worthy sire, who 
followed west in the wake of General Wayne's victories. 
He was one of the finest rifle shots in the country, and to- 
day is not bad when at the business end of a gun.” The 
portrait of Isaac Cunningham above referred to, is that 
of a hale and hearty man now past eighty years of age. 
He followed the front across the Ohio, over the line and 
into Indiana, and saw the days of turkeys, deer and 


Indians. In those days they used to train up rifle 
shooters. I don’t think that any of us repeating-rifle, 


blaze-away, hit-or-miss sort of shooters are worthy to 
be called rifle shots as compared to some of the handlers 
of the old-time muzzleloaders. ; 


Bastronp Burtpure, Chicago, Tj, 
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Hunting and Game in’ Alaska. 


Five years ago Mr. Geo. G. Cantwell, a- young taxi- 


dermist whose push and capabilities are well known at the 
Smithsonian Institution, started for the Klondike with his 
rifle and camera, after having spent some twa or three 
years in field work along the coast of southeastern Alaska, 
with headquarters at Fawkes, The result of his efforts 
in the higher latitudes involved a deal-of hardship from 
exposure, and a modicum of danger, and are now pre- 
sented to the public with most vivid and impressive force 
through the medium of a “Klondike Ssuvenir’ of 300 
half-tones, put into attractive form by San Francisco 
artists and pressmen, and far surpassing any emanations 
in this direction from that sub-Arctic region. The illus- 
trations not only cover the summer and winter aspects 
of every phase of social and industrial life with its natural 
environment and meteorological adjuncts, but present in 
consecutive orders the coming and going of the gold 
seekers and their camp followers and parasites, their min- 
ing methods, the vicissitudes of the old-timers and the 
comforts of the new, the phenomena of the weather, the 
amusements of the people in the long winter nights, the 
life of the soldiers, the wonderful evolution of Dawson, 
the mountain and river scenery, the aborigines in native 
costumes, the camps of the hunters and the game of the 
country with methods of chase. Sun dogs, parhelia, the 
aurora borealis, moonlight, and even the bones of the 
mastodon are faithfully shown. As a whole, the matter 
presented is an astonishing revelation, even to men who 
have read much of this region. 

No one could have dreamed five years ago of the won- 
derful introduction and spread of civilization and its ap- 
pliances into such a remote and inhospitable country. All 
the frosty rigors of that zone have been mitigated or coun- 
teracted, so that life and existence is as tolerable there 
as in most other places. The gloom of interminable win- 
ter has been dispelled by electric light and social functions 
—pianos, bicycles, dress suits, department stores and 
even pleasure craft are no more novelties. The transfor- 
mation is unsurpassed in the tales of the Arabian Nights. 

Now, as to that particular section of Cantwell’s 
“Souvenir” which comes within the scope and embrace 
of Forest AND STREAM, we find realistic pictures of -the 
big-horn sheep and its pursuers in almost inaccessible 
haunts among the high mountains; the abundance of 
trophies demonstrating the courage, tact, skill and per- 
severance which is indispensable to success. Once it was 
disputed that this animal existed in Alaska. It was said 
to be confounded with the mountain goat which makes a 
large portion of the coast range its habitat. The camera, 
however, is truthful. One specimen, shown in the picture 
of the hunter’s camp, represents dead sheep standing 
erect, the intense cold having frozen it stiff in that posi- 
tion. In the half-tone which illustrates a caribou hunt is 
the snowshoe pattern, which is different from any on 
view at the National Museum. Another pattern of shoe 
is shown in the photo of the dying moose taken some 
dozen years ago by Hartmann and Weinland, the 
Moravian missionaries. Cantwell’s sketch of a moose 
country is very graphic, and tells its own story. The 
bunch of ptarmigan on the rock side above timberline is 
a great triumph of art and perseverance in climbing moun- 
tain heights, and recalls our Admiral Beardslee’s descrip- 
tions of Alaska hunting scenes published in the early vol- 
umes of Forest AND STREAM some twenty-five years ago. 
Bears, however, seem not to have engaged the camera’s 
attention. CHARLES HALLOCK. 
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Sowing Wild Rice. 

Port Hope, Ont., Nov. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I see in your issue of Oct. 19 that you would like to have 
full directions for planting wild rice. I buy the rice from 
the Indians, as they gather it in their canoes. They fetch 
it to me every evening. I spread it on the floors of my 
drying house (no fire in the house), and my man turns 
it four times a day for nearly three weeks, until it is per- 
fectly dry. I then put it through a flouring mill and 
take out all dirt and chaff and then I pack it in barrels. 


Directions for Planting. 


Put the rice in coarse linen bags. Sink the bags in 
water over night before sowing, and let the rice soak un- 
till morning. The husks are dry, but after being soaked 
the rice will sink at once to the bottom into the mud. 
Take the rice out of the bags and scatter it on the water. 
Sow in water from 6 inches to 6 feet deep with soft mud 
bottom, or low marshy places where it is covered with 
water the year round. If sowed in lake, sow in the bay. 
Drowned lands make a good place when there is water the 
year round. All the drowned lands round Rice Lake are 
full of rice. Once get it growing and it will crowd out all 
other weeds. 

The best time to sow the rice is just before the water 
freezes and the diving ducks have gone south, such as 
redheads, bluebills, canvasbacks and whistlers. They are 
sure to find it, and will pick every seed from the bottom 
if a small quantity is planted. and is planted in October 
or fore part of November. 

I received a letter from a man fifty miles north of here 
last year to send him a barrel. I sent it to him in 
October and gave him directions for sowing. I warned 
him about the ducks finding it.. I received a letter from 
him this fall saying he had a fine bed of rice and a big 
crop, but he had had hard work to save it. The ducks 
found it. He went to.the place where he had sowed it 
the next day and he said there were several hundred 
ducks on the bed diving for all they were worth. He 
and his son had to be there all the time. He killed a 
good many, and finally drove them away. 

The great trouble with parties getting rice is that they 
have some persons sow it, hired help, who don’t care how 
thew sow it, on gravel beds or in 10 to 15 feet of water. I 
sowed two barrels in a pond hole three miles from here 
fifteen years ago. The pond is about x yards long-and 
150 yards wide. I sowed it the 20th of November, and the 

nd hole froze up that oe It is about four feet deep. 
The next spring rice all came up. ‘It seeds itsélf every 
fall, and comes up in spring. 


Last reportvit was ‘a big 
crop of rice. e : 


I have given about all I know about planting rice. 1/ 
pei w rice will follow these directions they will 
Ve RO trouble 
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Virginia Shooting Notes. 


CuMBERLAND County, Va., Nov. 22.—Not within the 
memory of the perennial oldest inhabitant of “Cumberlan’ 
in the way of a d 
spell at this time of year which has ex in le 
and persistent severity, the drought that prevails through- 
out this part of the State. No rain has fallen since the 
latter part of September, and at the present writing none 
is in sight. Day after day the sun shines out of a cloud- 
less sky upon fields and forests long since bereft by the 
winds of any moisture. Night after night the moon and 
stars look down at a frosty landscape, on which the rising 
sun throws its warm melting beams, and so it s. Cut- 
ting out all poetry, the cold fact is that the “sacred soil 
of Virginia” is dessicated (accent on second syllable, 
please), and pulverizes under the foot of man or beast. 
A rifle ball shot into a wheatfield kicks up a cloud of 
dust, and much of the seed wheat sown six weeks ago has 
not begun to sprout. 

Streams are running nearly dry, and many wells also. 
The Appomattox River, which last June rose more than 
a foot above tht wagon bridge at Farmville, is now far 
below ordinary low-water mark. The tobacco industry, of 
which Farmville is an important center, is at a standstill 
owing to dry weather. Hundreds of thousands of pounds 
of tobacco in the leaf, possibly millions, hanging in the 
numerous barns throughout the surrounding country, is 
so dry and brittle that it cannot be handled, and prices are 
rising in consequence. What all this dryness means to 
the sportsman must be obvious, at least to sportsmen. 
Quail, known here as partridges, are abundant—in fact, 
more plentiful than they have been in years. Yet the dogs 
find them with the greatest difficulty, especially after the 
covey has been flushed and scattered. ar eer is very 
dense and heavy, and the woods are thickly strewn with 
dead leaves, which rattle loudly at every movement of 
man or dog. Moisture is essential to a dog in scenting 
game, whether furred or feathered, hence the quail, rab- 
bits and foxes have had a comparatively easy time of it 
this fall so far. The Farmville fox hunters have not had 
a meet in over a month, as it is idle to chase old Reynard 
over dry and dusty ground. A good rainstorm, however, 
will change all this. Three of us with a good dog got 
only twenty-one birds in a six-hour hunt yesterday. We 
would have killed fifty or sixty had the ground been 
moist, and we will do it, too—after a rain. 

J. L.«& 


Nov. 23.—You may “kill” all that drought stuff I sent 
you yesterday, if you want to. The Lord has sent a 
gracious rain upon His inheritance, and refreshed it when 
it was weary. 


New York League. 


Seneca Faris, N. Y., Nov. 20.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The annual meeting of the New York Fish, 
Game and Forest League will be held at the Yates Hotel, 
Syracuse, N. Y., at 10:30 A. M. on Dec. §, 1901, and a 
full attendance is hoped for. 

The objects of this Association are to create and foster 
a more general public sentiment in favor of fish, game 
and forest protection, to procure the enactment of laws 
for the protection of fish and game, and for the preserva- 
_ of our forests, and to promote the observance of such 
aws. 

In order to carry out these objects, we most earnestly 
ask the co-operation of all fish and game clubs and asso- 
ciations within this State, who are not already enrolled in 
the League, and urge upon them the great desirability of 
joining forces with us in order to secure yet more united 
effort in attaining these objects. 

The initiation i of $5, including as it does, the dues 
for the year commencing on the first Thursday after the 
first Monday in December, when our annual meeting takes 
place, gives to each club the privilege of sending two 
delegates to the annual meeting. 

The game laws of our State are at present in much 
better shape than they were a few years ago. : 

The constant tinkering by the Legislature with the game 
law is, however, a serious menace to fish, game and forest 
protection. Bills are constantly being introduced which, 
aiming to grant exceptional priyileges to certain localities, 
create a general feeling of distrust, and seriously inter- 
fere with the enforcement of good measures. 

The careful weighing of the merits or faults of pro- 
posed game legislation by the persons most interested, 
the indorsement of what is deemed desirable, and the op- 
position to what is deemed objectionable, in the main busi- 
ness that comes before our annual meetings, and after 
election of officers for the ensuing year, and one adjourn- 
ment of the said meeting, our Legislative and Law Com- 
mittee keeps careful watch, during the entire session, of 
all proposed legislation affecting the game laws. In order 
that they may be fully discussed at the annual meeting, 
all proposed amendments to the present game laws should, 
if possible, be forwarded to the chairman of the Legisla- 
tive and Law Committee, Mr. Charles H. Mowry, Journal 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., prior to the first day of De- 
cember, 1901. 

Applications for membership should be made to the 
secretary, who will gladly give any further information 
which may be ek 

Rosert B. Lawrence, President. 

Ernest G. Goutp, Secretary. 


New Hampshire Deer. 


Brtstot, N. H., Nov. 23.—Deer hunting is now the rage 
with our local hunters, as after a light fall of snow, which 
came the first of the week, they were all out. and re- 
sults were shown, deer being brought in from Cardigan 
Mountain, Bridgewater Hills, Tenney Hill, Crosby Moun- 
tain, Kimball Hill and other places, all within a radius 
of ten miles from the post office. S. H. 


Ao Heroic Measure. 

MitwavuKee, Wis.—I am sending , under separat 
cover, of Milwaukee’ Sentinel, ssl tan the eotnibeles 
i of Wisconsin for the hunting season. Query: 
As it is imptacticable to kill off all the fools go 
shooting, Wurm 








than to allow such a loss of life? 





wip 
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- Notes. 


THE. Watertown Standard reports that in the vicinity 
of Gouverneur, the farmers in the old Scotch Road settle- 
ment have had many cattle killed by the deer hunters. 
Many hunters have mistaken heifers for deer, and the loss 
has Cees so great that the farmers have posted signs on 
the trees forbidding further hunting on their lands. Some 
of the shots which killed the cattle have been spent bul- 
lets, but to the novice a red heifer may resemble a deer 
at a distance. 





Ex-President Grover Cleveland has recovered from a 
cold which threatened to develop into pneumonia. It was 
contracted when on Monday of last week Mr. Cleveland 


was on a hunting trip at Cape Charles and lay for many 
hours in a duck blind. 





President Roosevelt went on a duck hunting trip down 
the Potomac last week, going by the Govérnment vessel 
Sylph to the club house on the island owned by the Metro- 
politan Club, of Washington, in the mouth of Chappawsic 
Creek, near Quantico. The weather was such as to pre- 
vent any shooting, however. 





The twenty-eighth annual banquet of the Cuvier Club, 
of Cincinnati, was held in the club house on Nov. 20, and 
was in every way a most successful affair. President 
Alex. Starbuck and his fellow officers welcomed the more 
than 200 guests. The game on the menu comprised veni- 
son, prairie chicken, ruffed grouse, snipe, quail, blue- 
winged teal duck, wild turkey. The object of the Cuvier 
Club is not simply, as this great banquet might lead 
some to assume, to feast on the good things of the land 
once a year; it has other and more serious aims. Its pur- 
poses are to préserve, protect and increase’ the game and 
fish of Ohio, rigidly enforce the laws concerning them, to 
promote and advance field sports, and to create a meritori- 
ous museum, for the benefit of the public and public 
schools. The organization also holds that spring shooting 
of birds when breeding, or the taking of fishes when 
spawning, is most reprehensible and should be absolutely 
abolished. It also holds the non-export laws and license 
for non-resident sportsmen, should receive due attention 
and that a uniform system of laws should prevail as the 
‘most efficient means of protection to our rapidly disappear- 
ing game and fish. 





Elmer Butler, a well-known Adirondack guide, when 
near Aden Lair Lodge in the town of Minerva, on the 
Boreas River, one day last. week, came upon a bear, which 
he killed with a single bullet through the base of the brain. 
These dimensions are given: “The bear weighed 515 
pounds, measured 17 inches from the top of the head to 
the tip of the nose, 12 inches from eye to éye, 7 feet 3 
inches from tip to tip, and 5 feet 4 inches around the body. 
It was apparently about four years old. The bear was jet 
black, except about the nose, where it was brown.” 





Robert J. Schoonmaker, the proprietor of the Hunter’s 
Home at Black Lake, near Monticello, N. Y., and well 
known to many sportsmen of New York city, committed 
suicide on Nov. 22. It is recalled that ten years ago his 
father, Smith Schoonmaker, was gored to death by a 
bull, and three years ago his brother, who was then a 
member of the New York Police force, was killed by the 
accidental discharge of his gun while hunting. 





A number of new animals have just been added to the 
New York Zoological Park, including a pair of Kuldscha 
bears from the northwest of China, a pair of Russian 
brown bears and a pair of sloth bears, two Gelada baboons, 
three mandrill baboons, two Barbary apes, two blue-gray 
lemurs and two entellus or sacred monkeys, a pair of 
Egyptian geese and some fifty other water birds. 





Wild Life in Maine. 

Ausurn, Me., Nov. 20.—Mr. W. P. Davidson says that 
he hardly thinks that Mr. Covert would find a white 
weasel in October. But the weasels are white in the 
northern Maine woods in October. While I was at Roach 
River I went picking beech nuts, which were quite plenty. 
I found the red squirrels very numerous, and they had 
piled beech nuts in piles of half a gill to half a pint in 
small hollows in the ground; but the nuts were always 
covered over with leaves or dead wood.’ We picked 
several pints of these nuts that had been piled up by 
squirrels. They were always good nuts. It is said that 
the red squirrel never lays by a winter store, but it would 
seem that they do. I get a ten-pointed moose with a 
finely proportioned head, with a spread of 45 inches. This 
is a fine moose country, with the best of camps and 
ame at B. A. Runnels, twelve miles from Lily Bay. 

e saw many bear signs and more moose than five years 
ago. I believe the moose have increased the past few 
years in Maine. Geo. W. Carter. 


Currituck Ducks. 

Currituck, N. C., Nov. 15.—Our opening day for 
ducks, geese and swan, Nov. 11, was “a winner.” t esti- 
mate the total number killed at ten to twelve thousand. 
In many instances 200 to the gun were killed. The 
largest bag to a single gun so far reported was 243. 
There were more mallards and redheads killed than J 
have seen before in many years, and I never saw ducks in 
finer condition. It is next to impossible to give you the 
individual bags at this time. Will write more on the 
subject later. I hear of one club that killed nine hundred. 
I think, altogether, we shall have the finest sport we have 
had at Currituck in many years. 


More Anon. 


The Kind They Were. 


Two men, claiming to be from Boston, have been stay- 
ing at the farmhouse of a well-known and well-to-do 
farmer in the foothills of the Adirondacks. They have 
spent several weeks this fall hunting, and seemed to be in 
good circumstances. Having related their places of busi- 
ness, address, etc., to the host, they were considered guests 
whose wants should be well attended to. 


One day last week one of the men went into the woods 


_ the farmer's. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


hunting with the farmer’s son, who was also enjoying 
the company of the metropolitan acquaintances. In the 
meantime the other hunter said that it was very queer that 
he had not received a check from home, but went further 
to say that if he was out of coin his partner would have it. 

Evening found the sportsman back to their hostelry, and 
in changing his clothes he was very surprised to learn 
that he had lost his pocketbook. 

The farmer, of course, offered them money, which they 
declined, saying it was unnecessary and they would prob- 
ably receive a check before they needed it. Next day one 
of the men asked the farmer for a few dollars, which the 
host went to his strong box and procured. The men ate 
supper and said they would probably go camping in the 
evening. 

When Friday morning came the men were not back to 
He and his family were somewhat worried. 
Knowing how easy it is for those:not accustomed to the 
woods to get lost. he concluded that perhaps that fate had 
befallen them. The day was then spent in search of the 
hunters, but all effort to find them was in vain. By 
chance the man went to get some money, but found the 
box empty. There had been about $40 taken by the city 
guests. The farmer and his son are now wearing out some 
of the old clothes which they cherish in memory of their 
friends who were lost in the woods.—Watertown (N. Y.) 
Standard. 


A" Massachusetts Partridge. 


WHITINSVILLE, Mass., Nov. 18—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I send inclosed a photogarph of setter dog and 
partridge which I think is good enough to be illustrated 
in Forest AND STREAM. The partridge is an extra large 
one—an old cinnamon back—and was one of a nice bag 
of four that a friend and myself secured on a short half- 
day’s trip a few days since. It was by far the largest bird 
of the lot. 


We do not find partridges as plenty this fall as we had 





A BIG FELLOW. 


hoped for here in this section of South Worcester county. 
I do not hear of bags of over five or six partridge to two 
guns for a day’s shoot, and not often so many as that. 
Perhaps the old market-shooters get more, and I hear 
that in some other sections near us there are more birds, 
but here all agree that partridges are scarce and seem to 
be more so than last year. We have had quite a number 
of woodcock for us, more than usual, and quail are met 
with often enough to give quite a taste of the sport. 
Quail should be plenty next year with a good winter, as 
there will be a good many left for seed. 
C. A. Tarr. 


Indian Territory Quail Again. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Rightmire is all wrong. His letter reads “six crates 
of quail containing 2,000.” There never was a coop made 
that contained over sixty—total 360, instead of 2,000. 
They were shipped to Pittsburg two weeks before the 
shooting season opened. After the law was off, four gen-« 
tlemen bagged thirty-one birds. The banquet spoken of 
as numbering “1,200” was just twenty-two, and “quail 
on toast” was roast quail a la turkey. PHILIP. 


Gun Borrowers. 


Tuere is an old English saying in a speting jeg. 
“Never loan rod, gun, dog or wife.” eee 


Long Island Deer. 


It is estimated that 125 deer were killed on Long Island 
this year. 


“Forest and Stream” Sells Real Estate. 


Moopus, Conn., Nov. 22.—Please stop my advertise- 
ment and send bill. The preserve was sold through the 
FOREST AND STREAM advertisement to Mr. Lanier, of New 
York, F, C, Fowter, 
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100 Sportsimen’s Finds, 


Some of the Queer Discoveries Made by Those Who Are 
Looking for Game or Fish. 


76 


Mr. Charles Hallock contributes to our list of sports- 
men’s finds a soldier’s priming wire, which had been lost 
near Fort Capron, Fla., in the Seminole War, and was 
found in the crop of a wild turkey in 1878. It is now in 
the museum of the Military Service Institution on Gov- 
ernor’s Island. 


77 


Charles Hallock also refers us to a collection of 
curiosities which Capt. J. W. Collins once showed, and 
which had been taken from stomachs of codfish at sundry 
times while being split and dressed by the bank fishermen 
off Newfoundland, the process usually taking place on 
deck. Among the lot were a splitting knife with a wooden 
handle and blade 6 inches long, a small brass-handled 
knife of quaint workmanship, a rough piece of red 
granite weighing 3 or 4 pounds, an old felt hat, two 
counters and part of a euchre deck (five cards), a frag 
ment several inches long which the scientists thought was 
lignite, and a brass lamp! Talk about the gorge of an 
ostrich! It isn’t a circumstance in comparison. There 
is an undercurrent of whisper that the lamp fell over 
board while lighted and was swallowed and fed for a 
time on cod liver: cil, but that the supply failing, it went 
out and left the stomach of the cod in gloom, with a 
general feeling of goneness about the diaphragm. With 
regard to the so-called lignite, it is more probably a frag 
ment of charred wood which fell overboard from some 
vessel and became heavy with the salt of the ocean, it 
being the habit of the fishermen to make wood fires on 
deck in large tubs filled with sand. 


78 


Two hunters in the woods near South Meriden, Conn., 
found a hermit eighty-four years of age dying of starva- 
tion and exhaustion. This is only one of numerous her- 
mit finds by sportsmen. 


79 

Two New Brunswick, N. J., fishermen fishing in the 
Raritan River thought they saw a turtle, and pulled it out 
with a hook, and then found it was a mail bag, the top of 
which was cut off. In it were two bundles of letters, 
water-soaked, and an iron’ railroad brake. The letters 
were from Baltimore, and the pouch had evidently been 
thrown in the river that morning. It was delivered to 
Postmaster Price, who notified the Post Office ‘Depart 
ment. 


80 


All sweet things come to the soldier. Asa Witham, on 
his return from hunting, was met by a summons to join 
his company. He threw his hunting coat on a tree and 
started. This was in Maine in the May of the Spanish 
War year. On his return from hard living at Chicka- 
mauga he found a swarm of bees in possession of the coat. 
drove them off with a smudge, and reaped a harvest of 
22 pounds of honey from the pockets. 


Sea and Zwer ishing. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 








Winning from Adverse Conditions. 


Why is a fisherman so constituted that the successful 
attainment of what others deem impossible yields more 
contentment than the largest catch in favorable weather, 
under favorable conditions? This is a question that has 
been constant with me this evening of Nov. 22, while 
thinking of my fisherman’s luck yesterday afternoon and 
this forenoon. 

Your columns in other years have borne articles from 
my pen praising the Cottonwood River of Kansas as 
the home of. that “lord of streams,” the large-mouth 
black bass; but the excessive drought of the past summer 
has stopped the springs and smaller tributaries from their 
usual musical flow, and with low water in the river this 
fall’s fishing has been very poor, and a catch of a half- 
dozen bass or a dozen crappies for two men in a day’s 
fishing has been counted a lucky catch. I have always 
been partial to that portion of the river below the mill 
dam, and my boat is kept there; but friends who use the 
boat and have fished below several times with poor suc- 
cess have urged me to let them “put the boat above the 
dam, for the bass have all left or been caught out below 
and there are none down below,” until I was almost ready 
to grant their request, but concluded that I would inves- 
tigate for myself before the boat was taken above the 
dam. 

Having leisure from the duties of the law office yester- 
day afternoon, I spent an hour with a minnow net on 
the rapids turning over rocks, and finding, after the most 
tiresome hard work, that I only had fourteen chub 
minnows, but saying in thought “if there are no fish I 
have plenty of bait, and if there are fish, and the old say- 
ing is true about an east wind, I have enough bait any- 
way.” I started down the river with a minnow dragging 
after the boat, and for a mile and a half of river no sign 
of a fish was apparent. Finally, in the deepest hole in 
the river my hook caught on a snag, and in working to 
loosen it I made the discovery that the bottom of the 
river resembled a forest “windfall” from the trees and 
limbs strewn over it. Adjusting the float, a small piece 
of soft pine, but slightly larger than a penholder, just 
large enough to support two No. 000 shot, to the depth 
of the water, I let the boat drift over the submerged 
forest, and caught two fine two-pound bass. As I was 
turning the boat to pass over the fishing ground again, 
I saw the approaching boat of a market fisherman with 
four poles over the stern, and to my question, “What 
luck?” he answered, “Not a bite.” While I plead guilty 
to wishing him at some other place—on the river—he 
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showed by his eyes bulging in surprise that my small 
float was a new idea to him, whose four floats were two 
inches in diameter, resplendent in red and green paint, 
and as I raised my hook, a No. 1 Sproat snell, and he saw 
tts size and the two small three ooo shot sinkers, he 
gave me the gratuitous advice, “You'll never get a darned 
thing on that hook of yourn, for them sinkers won't take 
your minner down, and if it did and a big minner bit it 
he’d break that hook mighty quick. I'll tell yer, Jedge, 
you can’t catch any bass with that there fool rig.” How 
much more advice he would have given if uninterrupted 
I will never know, for seeing a slight movement of the 
float I gave a twist of the wrist holding the bamboo, 
and then a few turns of the reel, and lifted into the boat 
a good three-pound bass. As I looked at my fisherman 
friend, his eyes were “bulging out,” to use an apt western 
expression, and to my question, “What do you think of 
that?” his only answer was, “Well, I'll be hanged.” His 
boat was kept near to mine as I passed back and forth 
over the good fishing water, but without a bite as far as 
I could see, until in pity I asked what kind of bait he 
was using, to be told, “Black suckers, and there hain’t no 
better bait for bass,” but I persuaded him to put one of 
my chubs on each of his hooks, and was sorrowful when 
I saw his hooks, No. 5-0 Carlisles, but it made no differ- 
ence in the result, as he caught nothing, and my supply of 
ten chubs was soon used. But I had seven good bass and 
a giant crappie in the boat, all caught on a hook so small 
that he had said “A good minner will break it.” 

This morning brought a cold, stiff north breeze, with 
a cloudy sky, and one of the editors of a Topeka paper, 
who called at the office, and opened up with, “So you 
made a big catch of bass yesterday, the boys have told me, 
Judge. Can you go down with me a little while today 
and show me how it is done?” 

Fearing for my laurels, I spoke of the unfavorable 
weather, and of work that ought to ‘be done; but my 
partner stopped all excuses by saying: “I will do all the 
work there is to do, and you can go without any trouble 
on that account.” 

Realizing that I could find no available excuse, I soon 
had on the rubber boots and overcoat, with woolen mit- 
tens, and started with the editor. After about two hours 
of hard work turning over the stones on the rapids, I 
found that I had in my minnow basket thirteen chubs 
and seven black suckers—“hoodoos,” as to numbers. 
Entering the boat I rowed directly to yesterday’s fishing 
ground and found it so exposed to the wind that waves 
more than a foot high were ruffling the surface of the 
water. Dropping the anchor of the boat, we fished and 
froze for about two hours until the chubs were gone. 
and we had learned that, although my friend of yesterday 
had said “there hain’t no better bait for bass than black 
suckers,” the bass would not even notice them. We then 
returned to town, bringing ten good bass, of which it had 
been my luck to catch eight. We were in time for my 
editor friend to catch his train for home, taking with him 
as fine a string of bass as has been caught here this fall, 
and what was on, to all appearances, one of the most un- 
favorable days that could have been selected. 

While the catch on either day was small, as compared 
with results in other years on this stream, and on other 
bass grounds that I have fished, yet tonight I cannot re- 
call any other two days’ sport with bass, that gave such 
complete satisfaction as these two days have given in 
the retrospect. Hence, the question stated at the begin- 
ning of this article, and my solution is that the adverse 
circumstances that contended against success, in being 
conquered, have added to the pleasure of the victory. 

Hoping that some of your contributors can give a bet- 
ter solution if I have not found the right one, I am to- 
night, at least, a satisfied black bass fisherman. 

W. F. RIGHTMIRE. 

Cotronwoop Fats, Kan., Nov. 22 


League of Salt-Water Fishermen. 


New York, Nov, 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: At 
the regular meeting of the Protective League of Salt 
Water Fishermen, held at 106 West Thirty-first street, 
President Albert Baywood in chair, about 125 members 
were present. Mr. A. N. Hoxie, of Massachusetts, who 
is and has been fighting against pound netters setting and 
maintaining pounds in navigable waters as a public 
nuisance, etc., addressed the boys in his able manner, and 
at the finish a rising vote of thanks was tendered to him. 
We also had Mr. Chas. A. Shriner, of Paterson, N. J.. 
with us, and were very much pleased to hear his address 
to the boys. New life was put in the League at once. 
The League is in need of funds to help us carry on this 
fight, and our financial secretary will be glad to hear 
from any one who has some sportsman’s blood in him. 
So please send in your little mite, no matter if small; it 
will surely help a great cause. Our fight is against 
pounds in navigable waters; no other nets are mentioned, 
as they do not obstruct anything. Come, boys, send in a 
check of any amount, and you may rest assured it will 
be used for the purpose named, and the donor’s name will 
be withheld from the public if desired. If you cannot 
subscribe something, do help us by becoming a member 
of the League ; it costs only one dollar per year, and that 
is ali, so do join us if nothing more. You know the 
wrong that is being done right along, and you wish to 
help stop it, so here is a chance for each salt-water 
fisherman of New York to show himself in his true 
color. United we stand and divided we fail. Help us to 
swell the funds that some of the generous have started; 
write to the office for any information desired. 

At the close of the speaking a novel surprise was sprung 
on the members present, when ex-President T. Biedinger 
unveiled a frame with the officers’ pictures in it. In fact, 
it was such a surprise that even our President found it 
hard to find words to express his admiration of the work, 
but he said enough to thank the donor (the ex-President) 
in behalf of the League. Mr. Biedinger responded in a 
few well-chosen words, saying that he had been promptéd 
to show his good will toward all the officers and mem- 
bers. A rising vote of thanks was extended to ex-Presi- 
dent Biedinger for the kindness shown, and the hope was 
expressed that we would live man s to enjoy the 
fruits of our efforts to restore good fishing in our near-by 
salt waters, a thing that so many believed would never 


be accomplished, but which they now see will be done in 
the very near future. Pounds are no longer visible, and 
they will be known and treated as the modern pirates. 
The time is near. 

The frame was an elaborate affair, which bore as deco- 
rations the button of the League, trolling spoon, pearl 
squid hook, float, sinker, crossed hooks, fishing rod, reel 
and line, landing net and gaff, eel spear, clam shell, tarpon 
scale, starfish, horseshoe crab, skate egg, mussel shell and 
high-water mark. There were also set forth the League’s 
objects as follows: 

The objects of this League are, namely, to obtain legis- 
lation looking to the enactment of beneficial laws for the 
protection of salt-water fish, the co-operation of fishermen 
at large in conforming to and enforcing the same, and, 
generally, in furthering and aiding all lawful methods 
looking to prompt action in all violations of law apper- 
taining thereto. 

The portraits contained in the design were of the officers 
and directors: 

Officers for 1901-2—A. Baywood, President; H. Kot- 
zenberg, Vice-President; J. M. Wheeden, Recording and 
Corresponding Secretary; E, Fliedner, Financial Secre- 
tary; D. A. Nesbitt; Treasurer. 

Directors—T. Biedinger, Chairman; H. Taxter, H. 
Berge, F.. Hochgraef, Sr., H. Graeter, J. Demand, A. E. 
Medard. T. BIepINGeER. 





Tame Fish in Upper Burma j 


WHEN in camp the other day I was riding through a 
village, when the village headman asked me if I would 
like to see “the fish.” I, not knowing what the headman 
meant, at once went with him down to the banks of the 
stream, followed by several villagers with baskets of ses- 
sanum and paddy mixed together. Then the Thuggi 
called “Lay, Lay, Lay, Lay,” for a few moments, when, 
lo and behold! a large herd of ngatwé, or big, short, flat- 
tish fish came up just under our feet, and were promptly 
fed by the Burmans. The fish were amazingly tame, and 
tolerated being stroked and petted even by me! There 
were in all about thirty-three of them, varying in size 
from 18 inches to 3% feet long, the larger ones having a 
girth at the gills of about 30 inches or 36 inches. They 
would go away, and come back whenever they were called. 
_ The villagers told me, and I see no reason to doubt 
what they say, that these same fish come up against the 
monsoon flood at the end of June, and go away about 
October every year. They can recognize individual fish 
by marks, scars, etc., which they pointed out to me. 

The Mon is nearly dry in the cold and end of the hot 
weather, and the fact that these fish return to this one 
village landing stage every year regularly. and never go 
or more to any other is quite worthy of remark. A vil- 
lager who kills any of them has to undergo a penalty of 
10s. by common consent, and great care is, in conse- 
quence, taken of them. 

The ngatwé of Upper Burma is a very short. thick fish, 
tapering very: rapidly from behind the gills to the tail, 
has long feelers on both upper and lower tip, and has no 
noticeable teeth. He makes very good eating, and has 
but few bones. I have often heard of tame fish in tanks, 
but a herd of tame fish in a monsoon river connected with 
the great Irrawaddy is a very bizarre phenomenon. 

Another question, answered in the negative by an emi- 
nent authority in Burma on fish, is whether the fish hear 
the human voice or feel its vibration, or whether they see 
people on the bank through the pea-soupy water.—Burman 
Correspondence London Field. 





The very interesting note by Mr. E. D. Duckworth re- 
calls to my mind the similar observations made by the 
late Dr. John Anderson during the expedition to Upper 
Burma in 1874-75. The short description given by Mr. 
Duckworth of the tame fish of the River Mon points to a 
silurid or catfish, probably allied to, if not specifically 
identical with, the one described by Dr. Anderson as Rita 
sacerdotum. This fish, Dr. Anderson tells us. was ob- 
served in the long reach of the Irrawaddy in which the 
pagoda of Thingadaw occurs, where it was considered 
very sacred, and was under royal protection, a mandate of 
the sovereign existing which made the death of one of 
these fishes by hook or by net a very serious offense, and 
fishing for three miles above and below the little island of 
Thingadaw was prohibited. The fish were daily fed by 
the priests who resided on the small rocky islet, and also 
by passing devotees. The most interesting feature. how- 
ever, connected with this fish is its peculiar habit of 
responding at great distances to the call of tit-tit when oft 
repeated. After many calls of tit-tit, Dr. Anderson ob- 
served the fishes, at some considerable distance off, rise 
to the surface, apparently answering to the call by making 
straight for the banks of the island, where they soon 
showed themselves. Many were of great size, measuring, 
in all likelihood, nearly 5 feet in length. They were so 
tame that they raised their heads above water to be fed, 
and even permitted him to introduce his hand into their 
mouths. They also offered no objections to their barbels 
being felt and pulled, and the devout Burman was wont 
to adorn their heads with golf leaf as a work of merit. 

There is no doubt that most fishes are sensitive in the 
water to noises made on the banks, as all anglers know, 
and the Romans are credited with having trained some 
fishes to answer their call. Catfishes, like Rita, are espe- 
cially sensitive to sounds, the vibrations being conveyed 
to the acoustic nerves through the air bladder, which 
is in direct contact with the thinned skin of the sides of 
the body above the pectoral fins, and connected with the 
ear by a chain of ossicles, the so-called Weberian appara- 
tus which is common to them and the cyprinid and chara- 
cinid fishes. Many among the silurids are also provided 
with sound-producing organs.—G. A. Boulenger in Lon- 
don Field. 


“Kentucky” and “Frankfort.” 


Tue courts have just decided, after long litigation, that 
Mesers. B. C. Milam & Son, have the exclusive right to use 
the weet “Kentucky” and “Fratikfort” as applied to fish- 
ing reel. 


All communications intended for Forgsr anp Srezam should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the peper 








‘ The Campers. 


Tue Woody Printing Co.. of Kansas City, Mo., send 
‘us a copy of their Proof Sheet, which is devoted to a 
chronicle in verse and picture of the summer vacation 
experiences of th eCampers, in their Uneeda Rest Camp, 
which is reached by handcar from a railway station in 
northern Minnesota. 

Mr. Sidney F. Woody, who figures in the story as Sin- 
less Fabrica Woody, sends us one of the cuts, a “Pretty 
Face,” and we quote the Act. II. just to show how the 
Campers camped, and how the Kansas City Shakespeare 
handles his subject: 


ACT II, 


Scene I.—A camp in the woods near a lake. Scipio getting wood 

to build a fire. Time, early morning. 
Enter the Doctor. 

The Doctor. Come, Scipio, unjoint thy city slothfulness and 
hasten breakfast, while I wake up this sleeping camp. (Goes 
to tent where Hercules and Justus are sleeping.) Come, wise 
maker of a nation’s laws, and honest Justus, wake up! Come 
out and let this biting air brace up thy limping livers. 

The Judge (within). I am awake, good doctor, nor have I slept 
this night. The noble Hercules hath snored so loud that not a 
wink of sleep hath closed my eyes. 

The Lawgiver (within). So am I awake, friend Melampus, and 
so I have been all night long, for never hath mine ears heard 
such sounds as Justus makes in sleep. Sometimes ’twas like a 
winter’s wind sighing through a leafless forest; then, gathering 





A PRETTY FACE, 


force, *twould seem as though some awful storm was sweeping 
through the trees, and mountain waves were thundering on 
some rocky shore, 

The Doctor (moving away). Oh, I heard you both, and could, 
had I not half an ear. (Goes to Romulus and Petronius’ tent, 
sticking his head in.) Hello, my merry Nimrods, know ye not 
morning is here? Arise, and let the hoary frost drive out thy 
wish for sleep; and this may help you up. (Raises the cover and 
throws a cake of ice in their bed, then retires; a great noise 
with much tumbling about within.) 

Voice of the Professor. By golly, was that the north pole? 

The Doctor (coming to Sinless and Isabella’s tent). How now, 

happy Sinless and sweet sister, why slumber on when every 

fish in yonder lake is waiting but the chance to take your 


ook. 

Isabella (within). Good brother, my worthy mate has been gone 
this good hour, and said he'd bring a fish, that we might have 
some meat for breakfast. 

Scene II.—All up and strolling about the camp or washing their 

faces in the lake. 
Enter Sinless, coming from lake with large fish. 

Sinless. Good morning, friends and fair companion of my joys 
and ills, you see I’ve kept my word, and here’s as fine a fish 
as ever stretched a line. Here Scipio (gives it to Scipio), have 
it broiled to taste and do it soon, for hunger presses on my 
appetite. 

Presertly Scipio appears and announces that breakfast is- ready, 
and all go into cabin. 


Newfound Lake. 


Newrounp Laker, Bristol, N. H., Nov. 23.—The State 
Fish Commissioners have finished their annual work of 
taking spawn from the large fish in this lake for artificial 
propagation From the lake trout have been taken about 
40.000 eggs; from the salmon from 60.000 to 70,000, 

There have been taken for exhibition purposes from 
these waters eight lake trout, averaging 15 pounds each, 
also six landlocked salmon, it being the intention of the 
Fish Commisioners to have them placed in tanks at the 
Sportsmen’s Show soon to be held in Boston, to let the 
angling fraternity know that there are plenty more in 
Newfound Lake just as good as these. If the intentions 
of the Commissioners do not miscarry next year and 
future years, we may expect to have fingerling salmon and 
trout placed in our waters, when even a better result will 
be expected and attained than from the usual method 
of dumping in thousands of young fry on the live or die 
principle. The fingerlings will be large enough to take 
care of themselves until later years, when the boy with 
the “hoe” and the fish pole, or the man with the hackle 
and fly-rod comes along. 


New York Fish Commission. 


At the meeting of the Forest, Fish and Game Commis- 
sion Nov. 19, Commissioner Babcock, who has charge of 
the distribution of fish from the hatcheries of the State, 
made a report. The number of fingerlings distributed is 
by far the largest ever made by the Commission in one 
year. 

During the period, 1,631 applications for fish were re- 
ceived and 1,259 were granted. The number of petitions 
rejected was 193, which included ninety-two for black 
bass, twenty-seven for pickerel, four for bullheads, four 
for rock bass and three for catfish. none of which the 
Commission has for distribution. The summary of the 
fish distributed from the various hatcheries of the State 
during the year beginning Oct. 1, 1900, and ending Sept. 
30, 1901, is: ; 

Shad, 19,675,000; whitefish, 32,250,000; pike, 46 

> 4,900,000 ; 
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reo. 4,500; bass, 1,500; lake trout fingerlings, 399.210; 
e trout yearlings, 46.450; rainbow trout fingerlings; 
132,325; rainbow trout yearlings, 109,975; brown trout 
fingerlings, 131,600; brown trout yearlings, 102,475; brook 
trout fingerlings, 351,500; brook trout yearlings, 65.368; 
lake trout fry, 2,405 000; rainbow trout fry, 20,000; brown 
trout fry, 1,187,000; brook trout fry, 2,262,000; Scotch sea 
trout yearlings, 1.700; redthroat trout yearlings, 13.350; 
steelhead salmon, two years, 12; redthroat Recestags 
22,000; lake trout, four years old, 12; rainbow trout, five 
years, 76; brown trout, five years, 507; brook trout, five 
years, 646; total, 150,760,856. 


He Would Take Something Off. 


Ex-CoNnGcressMAN Ben CABLE, of Illinois, recently told 
this story of a titled Englishman, who spoke at a dinner 
party. ols tiger he had killed in India. It measured, he 
said, twenty-four feet from nose to tail-tip. Everybody 
gasped a little, but nobody ventured to express lack of 
faith in the accuracy of his memory for figures. How- 
ever, there was an old Scotchman present, who S  gpecry ® 
to cap “my lord’s” tiger tale with a fish story. He said he 
had once caught a fish which was so heavy he could not 
land it. He had to call on six of his friends to help him 
bring it to the shore. *s 

“Tt was a skate,” he said, “and it covered two acres.” 

The tiger-hunting nobleman glared at the unmoved 
Scot for a moment, and then left the table in a rage. The 
host flew after him, and returned much disturbed. 

“Sir,” he said sternly to the Scot, “you have insulted 
my lord, and I beg you to apologize.” 

“T dinna insoolt him,” declared the Scot. 

“Yes, you did,” persisted the host. “That two-acre fish 
story of yours was a gross reflection on him—an insult. 
You must apologize.” 

“Weel,” said the Scot, “just you go back to the injured 
gentleman and tell him that if he will tak’ ten feet off 
that tiger’s tail I’ll see what I can do with the feesh.”— 
New York Times. 


| Pachting. 


Designing Competition. 

In view of the continued and increasing interest in 
yachting, a desiging competition will be opened in the 
columns of Forest AND STREAM. In America the yacht- 
ing season is comparatively a short one, and such a 
competition as has been determined upon will serve to 
stimulate, the interest in the subject during the winter 
months. . The competition is open to both amateur and 
professional designers. Three prizes will be given for the 
best designs of a yacht conforming to the ‘following 
conditions: 

I. A pole mast sloop. 

II. 25ft.. load waterline. 

III. Not over 4ft. draft (with centerboard hoisted). 

IV. At least 50 per cent. of ballast outside on keel. 

V. 5ft. headroom under cabin carlins. 

All abnormal features must be studiously avoided in 
the design; and the construction, sail and cabin plans 
should be of the simplest character. It was our idea in 
laying out the conditions of the competition to make 
them simple as possible, so as not to hamper in any 
way the designer, and yet convey to all that we wished 
to produce a safe, comfortable cruiser on which two or 
three amateurs could live with comfort for a period of 
two or three months and cruise along our eastern sea- 
board from New York to Halifax with safety. A center- 
board boat of moderate draft was decided upon, as so 
many more harbors would be accessible to a boat of that 
type. 





DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 


I. Sheer plan, scale rin. —=1ft—showing center of 
buoyancy and lateral resistance. 

II. Half breadth, scale 1in. = rft. 

III. Body plan, scale tin. =rft. 

IV. Cabin plan, scale 1in. = rft. 

V. Sail plan, %4in. = 1rft., showing center of effort. 
The sails should consist of a jib, mainsail, spin- 
naker and balloon jib. No topasil will be carried. 

A table of offsets and an outline specification must 
accompany each design. The drawings should be care- 
fully drawn and lettered. All drawings should be made 
on white paper or tracing cloth in black ink (no colored 
inks or pigments should be used). The designs must 
bear a nom-de-plume only and no indication must be 
given of the author. In a sealed envelope, however, the 
designer should inclose his own name and address, to- 
gether with his nom-de-plume. All designs must be 
received at the office of the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, not later 
than February 28, 1902. All drawings will be returned, 
but postage should accompany each. 

The Forest anv STREAM reserves the right to publish 

any or all the designs. 
~The prizes offered are as follows: Ist prize, $25.00; 
ad prize, $15.00; 3d prize, $10.00.. Mr. Theodore C. Zerega 
offers an additional prize of $10.00 for the best cabin plan. 
Honorable mention will also be made of meritorious de- 


wate Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Messrs. Tams, 
émoine & Crane, has kindly consented to judge the 
and make the awards. Mr. Crane’s professional 
is so high that he needs no introduction, and 
every, confidence will be put in his ability and fairness. 


. 






LATE in the afternoon of Saturday last the northeast 
wind that had- been blowing for several days previous in- 
creased ‘greatly in force, and all Saturday night and Sun- 
day blew with unabated fury. The gale has caused much 
damage to yachts all through New Jersey, New York and 
Connecticut. and although detailed reports are difficult to 
obtain, the losses in the vicinity of New York alone will 
probably reach over $100,000. Fortunately, almost all 
pleasure vessels had been put out of commission and were 
either hauled out or lying dismantled in the basins at 
the different yards, but the usual precautions taken when 
laying up did not protect them, for the tide rose to such 
oo height that in many cases the boats were floated and 

urled about in great disorder, injuring many of them 
beyond repair. 


Charmer. 


THE many new orders that the different designers have 
received this fall for schooners of moderate size show 
plainly that this rig has met with very general satisfac- 
tion. 

For a number of years the Burgess schooner Monhegan, 
a boat y6ft. on the waterline, was about the only schooner 
of moderate size on Long Island Sound. Then Mr. 
Arthur Binney turned out Columbia, a boat of goft. water- 
line length. Then several of the old 4o and 46 footers 
were altered from cutter to schooner rigs. All these 
boats proved so successful that it was not long before a 
one-design class of schooners was started. These boats 
were 46ft. on the waterline, and several were built from 
designs made by Mr. A. Cary Smith. Then the Eastern 
designers began to get frequent orders for boats, schooner 
rigged, varying from 35 to 5oft. waterline length, until 
now there is a large fleet of these vessels. To meet the 
demand for designs of this type of boat, we began to pub- 
lish in our issue of Oct. 19 the first of a series. In that 
number were the plans of the schooner Clarissa, a flush 
deck boat, 54ft. on the waterline. In this issue we pub- 
lish plans of a cabin house boat with schooner rig 46it. 
on the waterline. In a short time we will publish plans 
of a still smaller boat, 33ft. waterline, which is also rigged 
as a schooner. 

The schooner that is illustrated in this issue is called 
Charmer, and she was very properly named, for she is a 
most attractive little ship in many ways. She was de- 
signed by Mr. B. B. Crowninshield and built by the Geo. 
Lawley & Son Corp., at South Boston, this year for Mr. 


T. Parsons. The dimensions are as follows: 
Length— 
ROME deca chagewceees eae cae.s 67ft. 3 in. 
MMM oh tide. os weston Co cwe.o = 46ft. o in, 
Overhang— 
POU WOE ico dics cce sven oft. 2%4in. 
FE se ce See's 12ft. in. 
Beam— 
(OS ee 15ft. 7 in. 
PR WORE 5 oeivccccsen 14ft. 10 in. 
Freeboard— 
IS ssc Faciacscteeet yews: MMe: a a tee 
PR esa vic nics <atitnteaskeces |) Mee Oi 
Ne UR Ee ECS 5a Wittens has woes 3ft. o in. 
Draft— 
SE, Or Oe OC eee 6ft. 6 in, 
INES 3 alt, 5 mrorice 9: axe e-e'vid Sd pases 4ft. 3. in. 
MN Borsa g Sa ve cg ec aenee ong 12ft. 3 in. 
Re ee ere eee 65,780lbs. 
MPUMTOAC eho isis core scecieeene ane wae 24,835lbs. 
Pounds per inch at L.W.L................ 2.590lbs. 


Area— 
RIN, 6 6 ccdcn ccs we cwennscgs 


oe re re 808.6 sq. ft. 
EMMI ILEONEE JOWEE) oc cdcccccseaces 2,054.0 sq. ft 
ME x cut chide scr bacad cinder vas 18.6 sq. ft. 
RONEN sii osasd- ve vecieeees hiae 27.5 sq. ft. 
Ratio— 

Ballast to displacement ............ 377 
Sail area to wetted surface.......... 2.54 
ee a oe Oe OD .540 
COMETS 40 DANY oa cece sce ceeee .462 
(Stem.to CLR) 40. E WL.......... 555 
Ce. t0:CL.R.) to LW.L. 36.05... .0435 
Rudder to balance lateral plane...... 078 


The lines show the very healthy character of the design, 
the boat having large internal accommodation on very 
moderate draft. 

The trunk is quite low, but it still gives full headroom 
throughout all the cabins. The cabin plan gives a fair 
idea of the internal arrangement, but the cabins are far 
more attractive in reality than the plans indicate. 

The finish in the staterooms and cabins is of white 
enamel paint, while the doors and some of the trim are of 
mahogany. The simplicity of the fittings throughout is 
most restful and attractive, quite a relief from the usual 
ginger-bread work found in the interiors of nearly all 
yachts. 

The main saloon is 12ft. long; on each side are 
wide transoms or lounges. Behind the transoms are 
berths; forward and aft of these berths are large lockers 
for clothes, linen, wines, etc. At the forward end of the 
cabin on each side are sideboards with drawers for silver, 
etc. Above these are the doors to the china and glass 
lockers. In each of the doors are leaded glass panels of 
simple design. There is a large skylight over the main 
saloon. A door opens from the forward end of the main 
cabin into a passageway, on the starboard side of which 
is the owner’s stateroom, an apartment of good size and 


« fitted with a wide double berth, hanging lockers, set basin, 


sofa, etc. On the port side opposite is the lavatory, and 
here in addition to the usual water closet and basin are 
located lockers for linen, etc. Just forward of the lava- 
tory is a space for the stowage of luggage, which is a 
gteat improvement over the usual custom of permitting it 
to lay about the floors or in the bunks. Next forward is 
the galley, which is of good size; directly overhead is a 
large skylight, which makes the room very light and cool, 
Opening from the galley on the starboard side is a room 
for the sailing master. Next forward is the forecastle, 
which has accommodation for four men. In the after end 
on the starboard side is the crew’s water closet. 
The it ie erent tele. Py trim on - is of ma- 
ogany. and cockpit flooring is of white pine. 
Two boats are carried on the juin. = 
What there is of the centerboard trunk above the cabin 


257-5 sq. ft. 


floor is just forward of the mainmast, and the cabins were 
so arranged that one does not realize that the boat has 
any centerboard at all. 

The rig is clearly shown on the sail plan and requires no 
explanation. 


Remarks on the Rating Rules for 
Yacht Racing. 


BY THALASSA. 


Tue New York Y. C. has often done yeoman’s service 
for the sport of yacht racing, and seldom better than in 
its recent action of appointing a special committee to in- 
vestigate and report upon the much-debated question of 
the rating rule, under which racing yachts are measured 
for competitive sailing. 

Mr. G. L. Watson commenced a most interesting chap- 
ter in the Badminton Series, headed “The Evolution of 
the Modern Racing Yacht,” by emphatically declaring 
the immense importance of the rating rules on the his- 
tory of the development of racing yachts. 

This forms a complete answer to those who consider it 


” funny and witty to revile and ridicule those whom they 


describe as “rule mongers.” Yachtsmen who really care 
for the efficiency of the sport they pursue should be only. 
too thankful to the small number of enthusiasts who 
have given a rather dry subject so much attention and 
laborious investigation. 

It is not necessary to examine the very numerous rules 
which from time to time during the past fifteen years 
have been proposed for adoption. 

The following rules, however, should be known be- 
cause the development of the racing yacht has been in- 
timately connected with them all. 

“Thames” tonnage is expressed in terms of L. = 
length of hull from forward side of stem to after side 


of sternpost ‘on deck, and B. = the extreme beam of 
hull. Thus: 
(L—B)xBxB B? (I, — B) 
2 
1 Tons = eee oe es 


This was used as the racing rule in British water from 
1876 to 1878, on which latter date a change was made 
by measuring L. on the waterline, the rule still being em- 
ployed for racing until 1880, inclusive. This rule is still 
the usual method employed for gauging yachts for sale 
or charter, and gives her “tons,” by ‘which most. of the 
yachts in Lloyd’s Register are described. 

The Yacht Racing Association produced a new tonnage 
rule for racing in 1881, and it lasted for six years, viz., 
till 1886, inclusive. 


B(L +B)? 


2. Tons = —Ti0 


Under this rule very long, deep, narrow boats with 
heavy keels and outrigged channel plates were eventually 
produced, and the type not being very favorably re- 
garded, a change was again made in 1887, which lasted 
for six years, until 1893, inclusive. 


a Lxs 
8. Tons = 6000 
S. being the sail area in square feet. 

Prior to this, however, in 1882, the Seawanhaka Y. C 
in America had adopted a similar rule, but expressed in 
sailing length (feet) and connected with a rectified time 
scale. 


L+ 4S 


"4. Sailing Length = ; 


and in 1883 the New York Y. C. adopted a modification. 
V1Z.: 


+75 
5. Sailing Length = et = 


The evolution under these three length and sail area 
rules was very similar, and Mr. Watsen’s remarks on the 
English edition (which the late Mr. Dixon Kemp claims 
to have first proposed in 1880) may be accepted as ap- 
plying equally to its American cousins. 

He wrote in the Badminton chapter already referred 
to, that under this rule the variety of type which suc 
cessfully competed was enormous. “Broad, narrow, 
deep, shallow boats with centerboards and boats with- 
out; * * * plain keel, fin-keel, bulb keel * * * 
have each had its successes.” And he added, “But few of 
these types could have succeeded under the old tonnage 
rules, and few of them may be successful under rules yet 
to come.” This, written as it was in the early nineties, 
was almost prophetic—foreshadowing as it did the shape 
rules of the present day—rules which aim at the forcible 
adoption by all designers of those particular forms of mid- 
section which the framers of these rules for the time 
being believe to be the best possible. The apostles of 
th's creed—Mr. R. E. Froude, F. R. S., and Mr. Benzon, 
the former with a great following in England, and the 
latter with numerous disciples in Germany and Scan- 
dinavia—have, for the last decade, persuaded European 
yachtsmen to adopt the present reactionary systems. 

The French were the first to employ a shape rule for 
tonnage, which varied as G.? (2 L. — B.), the item G. be- 
ing greatest girth from top of deck planking post. round 
keel to starboard, plus extreme beam; and in 1892 the 
Union des Yachts Francais adopted a modified rule for 
racing tonnage, which varied as 


6 @L—G)G VS” 


This introduction of sail area into the French rule was 
no doubt copied from the English and American rules. 

But G. was the defective item in the French rule—espe- 
cially for small yacht racing—because it cramped the draft 
and tended to reduce grip and seaworthiness. In larger 
vessels its ill effect would not be equally observable, for 
the very simple reason that their draft is thoroughly kept 
within moderate bounds by the depth of water over the 
bars of the harbors and estuaries they frequent. The tax 
on G. was the thin end of the wedge, was the commence- 
ment of the pernicious shape rules. 

In 1 the Y. R. A. (British) introduced B. and G. 
into the L. and S. rule—in fact; copied the French rule 
in this respect, for the French G. contained B., whereas 
the English G, did. not. 

“Tonnage” rules, however, went overboard, and the 
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“sailing length” of the American rules was introduced 
as “linear rating,” and this varied as 


7. L+B+%6+% VS 


The division employed to bring it to feet was 2, the 
variables in the formula being exhibited in feet or square 
feet. : 

This wonderful rule, the outcome of immense labor on 
the part of Mr. R. E. Froude, F, R. S., was fully ex- 
pected by him and by most of the British professional 
experts to produce a wholesome and seaworthy type of 
craft, whereas during its six years of life it produced pre- 
cisely the contrary—a shallow-bodied, lightly ballasted and 
lightly built craft, with a large sail plan. On the one 
hand the power to carry sail was attacked by the rule 
through G., and on the other hand an increased S. was 
encouraged, both by reducing the sail tax 50 per cent., and 
by adding other taxes to accompany it, so that its propor- 
tional reduction in taxation was much more than 50 per 
cent. The inevitable consequence was a crank and un- 
seaworthy boat that sailed on her side in anything but the 
lightest airs, and required a very competent crew and 
helmsman to sail her at all, even in smooth and landlocked 
waters. 

The resulting craft became speedily unpopular, and 
racing under the Y. R. A. rule of rating was soon re- 
stricted in the small classes to the Solent—all the small 
yachts racing elsewhere in England, Scotland or inland 
being either for restricted boats—in boats built to some 
local rule of restrictions, or for handicaps. In short, the 
Y. R. A. rule was inoperative so far as the small classes 
were concerned, except on the Solent, and there the num- 
bers of boats in the various classes became greatly re- 
duced as compared with those which came to the starting 
guns under the length and sail area rule. 
~ The rule was an evident failure—and the final out- 
come, say the Saknutala in the 36-footer class, although 
very speedy under a few favorable conditions, was simply 
a terror in a strong wind and loppy sea. 

Many men who had pioneered small yacht racing in 
England left the Y. R. A. classes and organized classes of 
one design. or of restricted design, or of one design as 
regards hull, but optional as to rig—like the Redwings on 
the Solent 

In the large classes the change of rule and its effects 
were not so easily or quickly observable, but there can be 
little doubt that the same tendencies would eventually 
have worked in a similar manner as in the smaller 
( lasses. 

Such being the state of affairs, the Council of the Y. R. 
\. were urged to change or modify the rating rule, and 
after a somewhat hasty and hurried examination of ex- 
perts in camera, the present rule was pressed upon the 
Association and passed into law. Do a thing in a hurry 
and repent at leisure is an old English maxim, and the 
latest rating rule of the Y. R. A. will be no exception. 
- It is a shape rule pure and simple, and quite throttles 
design. It is true that Mr. Herreshoff, Jr., has in Nevada 
produced a fairly successful boat that really. defies the 
rule in all its apparently essential particulars, but it is 
extremely doubtful that she will continue to do so when 
other boats are built to profit by the peculiarities of the 
rule. She is for sale. The linear rating by this new 
Y. R. A. rule varies as 


8 L+B4+%G64+4d4+% VS" 


all the variables being expressed as in the previous Y. 
R. A, rule and d. added—this new item being found by 
measuring chain girth and skin girth near the midsection, 
d. being their difference. 

A mathematical examination of this item discloses the 
fact that the tax is unimportant so long as the sagitta be- 
tween the hollow of the boat and the girth measuring 
chain does not exceed one-twelfth of the chord, but the 
tax becomes rapidly increased when this limit of hollow- 
ness is exceeded. 

The rule has only been in force for one year, and it is 
consequently no easy matter to foretell the evolution 
which it will produce in British racing yachts. It will 
heavily handicap yachts of hollow section, like Meteor, 
Sybarita and the two Shamrocks. In the smaller classes 
its worst effect will be the heavy tax it puts on any form 
of projecting keel, and the consequent loss of seaworthi- 
ness Which small racers had attained under the L. and S. 
rules, both in England and America, and which they need 
so greatly. 

Mr. W. Fife, Jr., has so far been the most successful 
designer under the new rule, and an examination of the 
elements of his boats, as published in the Field tables of 
certificates, displays the fact that he takes plenty of L. and 
S. and reduces the other variables as much as possible. 
Probably he reduces G. by giving his hull a keel raking 
aft at a steep angle, like his Red Lancer, which, when 
beached for a scrub, looked like a terrier half down a 
rabbit hole. 

The same description of rating rule has been adopted for 
German and Scandinavian racing, and it is quite on the 
cards that the new British rule will be adopted for these 
northern waters. 

There is, however, a new French rule which has taken 
a novel departure, and has adopted the broad idea of Mr. 
Herreshoff’s proposal in 1892, viz., to put a premium 
on tonnage. 

The new French rule rates by tonnage, which varies as: 


. (L—¥%P)xPxS+ 4M 


P. being extreme chain girth from waterline to waterline 
plus extreme beam, and M. being the area of the yacht’s 
immersed midsection. 

The divisor employed in this rule ought to have an 
excellent effect. It will certainly give boats built of good 
scantling and possessing a fair amount of ballast a much 
better chance than was possible under any of the recent 
a of rating. It is a good rule, but it might have been 

tter. 

The manner in which M. must be measured is compli- 
cated and troublesome. I read over the detail three times 
carefully, then lay the paper down with a sigh, as my 


head began to swim. Moreover, the employment of “M 


instead of “ D (the cube root of displacement) is not to 
be recommended. A premium on M. tends to produce 
short hulls, whereas a premium on D, tends to produce 
long hulls. A little consideration will confirm this state- 
ment. Of course they both tend to produce heavy hulls, 
to overcome the 


whether the tendency be strong 
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speed-giving power of small weight remains to be seen. 

Putting it broadly, there are three principal speed pro- 
ducers in the sailing yacht: 

I. Sail area—the motor. 

II. Length of hull—the wave minimizers. 

III. Smallness of displacement—without infringing on 
the amount required for holding up the motor. 

This being so, is it not evident that any logical rating 
rule for yacht racing should tax these three speed pro- 
ducers? 

Yet we find that with the exception of the new French 
rule, smallness of displacement has never been taxed in 
any rating rules actually adopted for employment. 

The rule I should like to see adopted, or, at all events, 
tried with view to adoption, if successful in some class, say 
of 30-footers, is one in which the linear rating varies as 


3 

10. L+'¥S—16 ¥D 
D. being displacement in tons (of 2,240lbs. avoirdupois) ; 
thus a boat weighing eight tons when hauled upon a 
weighing machine, and carrying 1,206 sq. ft. of sail on a 
hull length on waterline of 30ft., would rate at 30 + 36 — 
32 = 34 sailing length. 

This is a simple rule, which in no way or manner fet- 
ters design, and can be remembered by the following 
doggerel: 


’Tis easily done, for her rating will come 
From her waterline length on the sea; 

And her square root of S, then discover’ their sum, 
And deduct the cube root of her D. 


Of course such a rule can be expressed in a multiplying 
form, as Mr. Herreshoff recommended in 1892, thus: 


11. tne tie 2 
3 
VD 
I feel sure, however, that the plus and minus form is bet- 
ter, at all events for experimental purposes. All multi- 
plying rules are so rigid and therefore so difficult to deal 
with after a few years’ experience has shown that a change 
in a certain direction is advisable. For instance, after 
trying the rule, I suggest for a year or two in one of 
the open classes, it might be found desirable to intro- 
duce a tax on beam. 
It could be done at once by the following change: 


x Constant. 


r - - 8 
‘(12 FF we ‘Linear Rating = L+B+ VS—20 ¥D 


But how difficult would it be to introduce B. in the above 
multiplying formula of Mr. Herreshoff’s. 

My modification is practically identical, but is mathe- 
matically more convenient. That is all. But the pro- 
posing of a formula (whether in 1892 or 1902) is not 
everything. The more important action is to support a 
proposal by arguments which are sound and convincing to 
a degree sufficient to persuade those in authority to try 
the proposal. Mr. Herreshoff has let the matter drop. 
I, on the other hand, have preached it for years; have 
published pamphlets explaining the object of the proposal; 
have enlisted the help and cordial assistance of a first-rate 
scientist, mathematician and expert in mechanical and 
ship engineering (Lieut.-Col. Thomas English, R. E., re- 
tired, and at one time managing director of Palmer’s 
Shipbuilding Co. on the Tyne); have constantly advo- 
cated it whenever a chance occurred, both in the public 
press and in the Yacht Racing Association. It is true that 
the proposal has never yet been tried, but the matter was 
carefully considered by the Rules Committee of the Y. 
R. A., when the last change was under discussion in 
October, 1900. 

It was thrown overboard because the committee con- 
sidered that the displacement encouraged by such a rule 
“would not of necessity be put into a form of underwater 
body that would give good living accommodation.” 

“Numerous instances of this were afforded by the de- 
signers, and it was their unanimous opinion that dis- 
placement would probably be taken in a form other than 
the form we desired.” 

I begged to give evidence before the committee, but 
the chairman refused. Had the committee allowed me to 
speak I should have pointed out that “good living ac- 
commodation” is a matter of no consequence whatever to 
the small classes of racing yachts, say up to 3oft, linear 
rating, or even 36ft. linear rating, by the British rule of 
rating, for the simple reason that these raters are never 
employed by their owners except for racing, and occasion- 
ally as day boats, many owners, however, never using 
them for the latter purpose, but boarding them just before 
first gun in their steam or oil launch, and quitting them 
at the termination of the race in like manner. Of what 
possible utility is “good living accommodation” to such 
owners, or, indeed, to any owners of these small racers? 

Years before the small classes degenerated into the 
present light displacement band boxes, it was the same. 
When the old 5-raters were started on the Solent by Lord 
Dunraven, Mr. P. Percival and myself, the boats were 
somewhere about 8 tons of displacement on 33ft. of 
L.W.L., but we never thought of living on board, and 
used them simply as day boats, just as the lighter and 
more costly 36-footers are used now. We don’t want 
living accommodation on board small racers. It is moon- 
shine. The desiderata we require are: 

I. Cheaper construction. 

II. Smaller maintenance. 

III. More competitors and better sport. 

The existing rules (except the new French rule) in 
almost every particular avoid these desiderata. For in- 
stance, the Y. R. A. rule in no way tends to lessen the 
cost of construction. On the contrary, the lightest pos- 
sible hull per unit of hull area will, celeris paribus, have 
a distinct advantage under the rule. Moreover, the Y. 
R. A. rule taxes sail so lightly that enormous sail plans 
are employed, requiring large crews of expert profes- 
sionals to sail them, thus raising the cost of racing ab- 
normally and keeping men of moderate means out of it. 

Indeed, the sum total of the requirements in small yacht 
racing may be uttered in the one word, Sport—i. e., racing 
sport, which is not in the smallest degree connected with 
the hotal accommodation under the main hatch. 

This broad fact the Council of the British Y. R. A. 
cannot or will not see, and the result has been the practi- 
cal ruin of small yacht racing, so far as the Y. R. A. 
classes are concerned. But, some may exclaim, how will 
a rating rule with a premium on displacement alter mat- 
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ters? The reply is simple—that such a rule will at all 
events give those yachts which are heavily constructed 
(and they can be built far more cheaply than the light 
displacement boats) a much better chance of winning 
prizes than they have had for the past ten years, and if the 
rule also taxes sail area in a reasonable manner, the 
present cost of a racer’s annual upkeep would be greatly 
reduced, both as regards hands and gear. 

I, for one, deny that an L., S. and D. rule would pro- 
duce a wide hull and shallow depth at quarter beam, al- 
though five leading English designers apparently antici- 
pate such a result, and I base my disbelief on the com- 
parison of Pente and Flat Fish, the former designed by 
myself and built for a very moderate sum, indeed, and 
the latter built in a great hurry, and therefore of good 
seontling. 

In the following year, Sea Shell, designed by Mr. Wat- 
son and built in the north, of light scantling, cost more 
than twice as much as Pente, and raced on very level 
terms under the L. and S. rule. Had they raced under a 
rule giving a reasonable premium on displacement, Pente 
would have beaten Sea Shell handsomely by the time 
allowance, or have carried more sail and have beaten her 
actually. Pente was not designed to give “good living 
accommodation”—far from it—but she was an ideal day 
boat, very handy, fast (for her sail area) and weatherly. 

A man and a boy for paid crew was ample, whereas the 
36-footers, which have replaced the old 5-raters, now 
carry four paid hands, and want them. 

If wide hulls are to be discouraged, the introduction of 
a tax on beam in her formula is perhaps advantageous. 

Thus, comparing Edie with Heartsease, two 36-footers 
built when the late Y. R. A. rule (the girth rule) was 
first introduced: 





Edie. Heartsease, 

Sail .ccccccccscccccccccsscsoscccsesooce eevese 1499.00 1804.00 
; 86.12 

81.28 

9.14 

5.10 

8. Late Y. R. A. rule, L rating..........- 86.00 36.00 
10. Thalass2's rule without B tax.......... 88.55 88.40 
12. Thalassa’s rule with B tax,,....... eee «=. 88. 45 42.02 


Edie is the type of yacht to be encouraged in the 36ft. 
class, and it is therefore evident that from this point of 
view a tax on B. is advantageous. But care must be taken 
not to unduly encourage a very narrow beam, with the 
deep hull of the yachts evolved by the early Y. R. A. 
rules, which gave enough “living accommodation” in all 
conscience, and too much of the article, the cavernous 
space of 8 or 1oft. depth below the cabin floors, which 
those vessels carried in the large classes being useless for 
comfort, and the whole ship producing a most wet and 
comfortless dwelling place in windy weather, and a slowly 
moving one in light breezes. 

A heavily ballasted, narrow boat is a terror whether as 
a cruiser or as a racer, whether a 90-footer or a 19-footer. 

On the whole, therefore, I think that the simpler for- 
mula containing only the three variables—L., S. and D.— 
is preferable. 

If American yachtsmen are thinking of introducing a 
new rule, let them try some special classes under different 
rules for a year and see how they answer. It is really the 
only way to get at a good rule. The ablest yachtsmen and 
the most profound mathematicians are not able to say with 
certainty what a rule will or will not bring forth as the 
most successful type or types under its taxation. 

Then try two or three of the most promising rules in 
two or three different localities in small and special classes 
and note carefully the apparent evolution produced by 
each rule. Compare these types and then decide which is 
the best, to encourage. ‘ Unfortunately one year is often 
quite insufficient for this purpose, and the real child of 
the parent only appears after an incubation of several 
seasons of hard, competitive racing. 

Of one thing, however, we ought to be fairly sure— 
viz., that an international rule, if such a desideratum be 
ever achieved, must be simple and deal with the prin- 
cipal elements of a yacht in a broad manner, leaving de- 
sign unhampered by the rule as much as possible. It 
should also be constructed so that it will be applicable to 
differing climatic conditions, and even to differing national 
types of vessel, so that the same racing rule might be used 
with equal sufficiency on American, European and Asiatic 
shores, for the competitive sailing of yachts. 

Thus, to take a very extreme example, I think a good 
rating rule should be applicable for the racing of a cata- 
maran against an English or American yacht; should be 
applicable for the competition of centerboard boats against 
keel boats, or of barges with lee boards against fishing 
boats of equal size. 

All this can be done by my simpler form of rule; but 
the addition of a tax on B. would at once prevent the 
catamaran from racing against an English yacht, or a 
barge against a fishing boat. 

These, of course, are only stated as extreme examples. 
But in designing to a new rule, a knowledge of such ex 
tremes, and of their speeds under various conditions, is 
essential for the production of, for instance, either the 
modern scow, or the up-to-date Cup challenger. 

As regards difference of climatic conditions, it is ab- 
solutenonsenseto suppose, as some have done, that a rule 
which succeeds in producing a good type of yacht on one 
side of the Atlantic may fail on the other, or, on the con- 
trary, that a rule which on trial has failed, say, in Long 
Island Sound, will ever succeed on the Solent. — 

Different climates will cause small variations in type 
under the same rule, but a good rule anywhere is a good 
rule everywhere, always assuming that the main objects 
of attainment are acknowledged. 

The British Y. R. A., curious to relate, is the main 
obstruction to an international racing rule. The Council 
of this Association occasionally has expressed an aca- 
demicai desire for such a rule, but this wish is invariably 
accompanied by the idea that the British rule should be 
adopted by other yacht racing peoples. Directly any out- 
side attempt has been made to commence a pow wow on a 
new rule for universal adoption, the Council has managed 
by various excuses to avoid the discussion. 

It, therefore, annears that if the American clubs really 
desire an international rule, the best procedure will be to 


scientifically examine the subject with the assistance of - 


efficient mathematicians and to adopt a rule founded on 
broad principles, which would probably last much longer 
than the usual life of a rule, which averages only five to 
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six years. A great market is often captured in commerce 
by the production of an excellent article. So, in yacht 
racing, a really good rule, when so acknowledged, might 
be universally adopted. But it must be tried and proved 
for several seasons before such adoption can be hoped 
for, and in the meantime any attempt to produce a rule 
by international “pow wow’ is highly improbable, the 
various cooks differing so greatly in their ideas on the 
required taste of the ragout. 

In America many classes race, I believe, under the 
sole rating of the length of hull on waterline, as we did 
on the Solent many years ago, and for all such classes I 
would urge the expediency of allotting sail area according 
to same function of the displacement, so that a heavy boat 
might in that length class carry more sail than a light 
boat. Such a rule removes all difficulties re the scantling 
question, for men would indeed be foolish to build weak 
hulls under the restrietion suggested, which for the small 
classes might follow ‘the equation s 


ee 
18. S = 300 YD? 


and linear R = L.W.L. for classification. Thus, if D = 
10 tons, S = 1,392 sq. ft., etc., as shown in the following 
table: 


D. S D. S. D. Ss D. S. 


ton’. sq.ft. tons. sq.ft. tons. sq.ft. tons. sq. ft 
os ....189 2.5... 582 5.0.... 879 PP 
G=5....201 2.6... .567 eee 7.6... .1,160 
of... 0aIg 2.7....582 CY See 9 San et SD 
© 65... .225 2.8....506 5.3.5... 918 7.8....1,180 
0.7 a 2.9... .610 es 7 5, ee 70.) 3360 
OSes I cis Oe ns. 8.0. .. .1,200 
0.8 ....259 re ee 5.6.... 945 8.1....1,210 
-0.85....270 $3... 652 $9... 96 8.2....1,220 
0.9 ....280 3.3... 666 5.8.... 968 8.3... 1,230 
0.95... .200 3.4... .680 5.9.... 980 8.4. ...1,240 
1.0 ....300 3.5... .603 6.0.... 99O1 8.5... .1,249 
1k ....320 3.6... .706 6.1... .1,002 8.6... .1.250 
SR Sy... 70 6.2... .1,013 8.7... .1,260 
E990 Ghe a3... .79n 6.3... .1,024 8.8... .1.279 
1.4.p--<595 SB iF 6.4... 1,035 8.9... .1,280 
1.5 ....303 4.0....75 6.5... .1,046 9.0. .. .1,298 
1.6 ....410 4.1....768 6.6... .1,057 9.1... .1,308 
217 1.0427 4.2....780 6.7....1,068 - 9.2....1,317 
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1.8 ....444 4:3... 998 6.8... .1,078 OJ. « «3,347 
1.9 ....460 4.4... .805 6.9. .».1,088 9.4... «1,336 
a6 3.6 4.5... .817 7.0... .1,008 9.5... +1,346 
Soe fo: 8. ca 108 9.6... .1,355 
28). 4.7... -842 Be. «tle 7:30 
23 ....940 4.8... .854 we. IO 9.8... .1,374 
24). -. S97 4.9... .866 7.4....1,140 9.9... - 1,383 


For the small classes, under a L.W.L. rating, the above 
table would probably fulfill all requirements, and it avoids 
the necessity of making calculations. Thus, if a boat in 
racing trim weigh 3ocwt., and carrying three hands, then, 
allowing 1%cwt. for each hand, her D. is 1.72 tons, and 
the S. she would be allowed is 427 + 0.2 (444 — 427) = 
430 sq. ft., which figures are seen at a glance on the above 
table. 

This method of allotting sail in a pure L.W.L. rating 
class differs in no essential detail from the rating rule de- 
scribed in doggerel verse. It would be somewhat less 
elastic, because all boats in a class would be of the same 
length on waterline, whereas under the rating rule they 
might differ in L. cansiderably, although rating at the 
same sailing length. 

In either case, a special scantling rule would be un- 
necessary, and therefore avoidable, and in either case a 
healthy amount of ballast would be encouraged and would 
certainly be carried. 

Mr. Watson, for whose opinion on all matters con- 
nected with yachts I have greatest respect, fears that there 
might be some difficulty in discovering displacement by 
official measurements. No doubt he refers to boats larger 
than the small class day boats, all of which can readily 
be hauled up and weighed. With the big fellows it would 
be necessary to abide by an approximation (just as in the 
case with sail area measured by the American plan), such, 
for instance, as D (tons) =L. & M. divided by 60 
where L. = L.W.L. and M. = area of immersed mid- 
section in square feet, found by any of several different 
methods of measurement, each of which would be 
sufficiently accurate for the purpose, and one of which is 
followed by the French in connection with their new 
rule; or, it would be necessary to accept a certificate from 
the designer of the yacht’s D. at a given calculated water- 
line, and her correction per vertical inch at that water- 
line. This certificate should, I think, be subject to the 
scrutiny of an official expert, who would examine draw- 


ings confidentially, countersign the certificate if correct 
and receive a fee from the Racing Association. 

Whatever may be the difficulties, they should be over- 
come, as the introduction of displacement into the for- 
mula for rating racing yachts has become an absolute 
necessity. 


Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, Nov. 25.—One of the longest drawn out 
championships in local waters has been that in the 
restricted 25ft. class of the Yacht Racing Association of 
Massachusetts. The first report given out after the close 
of the season was to the effect that Flirt had received 
the largest percentage. It later developed that a protest 
of Chewink, which had been decided against Calypso in 
the open race of the Columbia Y. C. on July 3, 
had been appealed to the executive committee of the 
Associaticn and that the fate of each boat hung upon the 
committee’s decision. The committee refused to act upon 
the matter,-and it was referred back to the judges of 
the race. Another hearing was given by them to the con- 
testing part'es, at which new evidence was introduced. 
This turned the tide in favor of Calypso, and the original 
decision was reversed, and Calypso was given first place 
in the race, with 100 per cent. This, however, was far 
from being satisfactory to Chewink, who immediately 
appealed from the final decision of the judges to the 
executive committee of the Association. Last week a 
hearing was given on Chewink’s appeal, with the result 
that the appeal was not sustained by the committee, and 
Calypso still remains champion of the 25-foot restricted 
class for the season of 1901. 

There will be lots doing in the arft. restricted class 
next season from the present outlook. At present there 
are thirteen new ones which are known to have been 
ordered for the class. Starling Burgess has five of these, 
Crowninshield four, Small Bros., two, and Fred Lawley 
and Hanley one each. One of Burgess’s latest ones is 
for F. H. Adriance, of Hartford. It is likely that she will 
not be raced throughout the entire season in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, but will be in the waters around Bristol, 
R. I., part of the time. Mr. Adriance summers at Bristol, 
and spends much of his leisure time upon the waters of 
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Narraganset Bay. His 21-footer will be built by Fenton, 
of Manchester. Another of Burgess’s 21-footers is for 
Reginald Boardman, of the Manchester and Corinthian 
Y. C.’s. It is likely that she, too, will be built by Fenton; 
in fact, four out of the five Burgess boats will be built 
at Manchester. Smith, of Quincy, has started work on 
the C. H. W. Foster 21-footer, designed by Crownin- 
shield and the Crowninshield designed 21-footer for Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams 2d, will be laid down at Lawley’s 
this week. 

It is expected that work will be started very soon on the 
21-footer designed by Fred Lawley for Vice-Com. H. H. 
Wiggin, of the Annisquam Y. C. The 21-footer which 
is to be turned out by Hanley, was not heard of until 
last week, but the information was received from a 
yachtsman who is in close touch with the Quincy builder, 
and there is little doubt that the news received is authen- 
tic. It is likely that one of the Crowninshield 21-footers 
will be built by Fenton. 

There is not quite such a lively interest shown in the 
restricted 25ft. class. There are three new boats 
so far. One of these is from Crowninshield’s design for 
F. G. Macomber, Jr., of the Burgess and Corinthian Y. 
C.’s. Mr. Macomber is greatly interested in the class 
and is doing all he can to boom it. He has been en- 
deavoring to interest a number of Marblehead yachtsmen 
to such an extent that they will build new ones and it may 
be that more will be coming before the winter is over. 
Burgess has two boats for this class, but it is not known 
for whom they are to be built. Even with only three new 
ones there will be a very respectable showing in this 
class for next year. Besides the new ones there remain 
Flirt, Jingo, Chewink, Tarpon, Early Dawn, Marion, 
Cyrilla, Little Peter and Areyto. 

Cruising boats are taking up much of the attention of 
the designers and builders, fully one-half of the orders 
received being for either straight or auxiliary cruisers. 
At the different offices there is much to be seen of in- 
genious contrivances in utilizing room in this type of 
boat, and in some of the designs the results gained seem 
wonderful. In the designs for cruisers every inch of 
available space is used for somé practical purpose, over- 
hangs and all. A 46ft. schooner for W. S. Eaton, Jr., of 
the Eastern Y. C., by Fred Lawley, is one of the neatest 
that has been seen. 

This boat will be called Agatha, and will take the place 
of the 40-footer which was built at the Marblehead Yacht 
Yard for Mr. Eaton in 1900. The old Agatha has been 
sold and her name changed. The new schooner re- 
sembles John M. Richmond’s 46ft. schooner Indra, ex- 
cept that she is a trifle easier and is expected to show a 
little better turn of speed. She is cut un below decks 
much after the style of Indra, only more available space 
has been utilized. She is flush decked with companion- 
ways leading to the main saloon and to the galley. There 
is a skylight over the main saloon, while entrance is 
gained to the forecastle through the fore hatch. Aft of 
the main companionway there is a large stateroom taking 
up the entire beam of the boat. This is fitted with double 
berths and transoms, while under the companionway 
stairs there is a wash bowl. On the port side of the 
main companionway there is an oilskin locker with chart 
locker above, and forward of this is a bath room and 
linen closet. On the starboard side of the main com- 
panionway is the owner’s stateroom, fitted with berth 
transom, bureau and wash bowl. A door leads to the 
main saloon, which is fitted up with berths, transoms, 
bookcases, buffets and lockers, while there is plenty of 
space fer an extension table. A door also leads from the 
main saloon to the galley, which is very roomy, and is 
fitted up with every convenience for cruising. A steel 
bulkhead shuts off the galley from the forecastle, but there 
is a slide through which food may be passed. The fore- 
castle is quite roomy, and contains four hanging berths, 
while there is good room for stowing chains and other 
anchor gear. 

This is but one of many that are being turned out by 
the Boston designers, of all sizes and types. The auxil- 
liary cruiser is gaining populartiy in this district as well 
as in other sections, and there are several new ones 
which will be turned out this winter. Small Bros. have 
rather a remarkable 2sft. cruiser, which contains a fair 
sized main saloon, a stateroom, and quite a roomy galley, 
with hanging berth forward for a deckhand and plenty of 
room for stowage. 

The table of percentages of the 18ft. knockabout in 
Duxbury Bay has kindly been furnished me by Com. 
L. H. Goodspeed, of the Duxbury Y. C. From the 
records of the boats it seems that the racing in the bay 
has been very even throughout the entire season. Miladi, 
which took the championship, is one of last year’s boats. 
Trouble is a new boat, designed by Fred Lawley and 
built by Shiverick of Kingston. She did not get started 
early in the season, and, in consequence, was not in very 
good tune during her first races. When she got into 
shape, she proved slightly better than the old boats. 
The Eighteen Foot Knockabout Association was started 
by members of the Plymouth, Kingston and Duxbury 
Y. C.’s, who have raced for the local championship under 
the auspices of the Duxbury Y. C. The following are 
the records of the yachts figured on the same percenta 


ge 
basis as that which has been used by the M. Y. R. A.: 


_ Starts. Ists. 2ds. 3ds. Fins. Bks. Per Cent. 
Miladi, F R Adamg...... soe So ae 
Trouble, J. H. Hunt.... 9 3 1 2 3 0 53 3-9 
Oom Paul, G. Cushman. 11 3 2 1 3 2 46 4-11 
Kittiwake, H, M. Jones.. 11 0 3 3 5 0 34 1- 
Dazzler, Goodspeed Bros. 12 0 4 1 6 1 $2 1-12 
Lobster II., C, C. Clapp. 11 1 0 2 & 0 26 4-11 


Crowninshield is designing a 45ft. launch for W. F. 
Beal, which will be built by Roger Eccles. He is also 
at work on three 18-footers, one for W. B. Rogers, an- 
other for William Russell and a third for New York 
parties. it is expected that all three will be sailed on 
Lake Champlain. One of Crowninshield’s latest orders 
is for a Soft. steam launch for Rt. Rev. Robert Codman, 
Episcopal Bishop of Maine. Bishop Codman owns an 
island in Casco Bay, and will use the launch in traveling 
to and from it. The same designer has also been tom- 
missioned to make alteration plans on the soft. 
schooner Woodmansee,; owned by B. Farquhar Curtis, of 
New York. Her freeboard will be increased, her stern 
lengthened out slightly and she will be given a yawl 
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rig. The work will be done by Davidson and Griffin, of 
Portland. 

At Lawley’s the Eaton 46ft. schooner is planned and 
her deck is being laid.. An 18-footer has just been fin- 
ished. Work is very quiet in the shop yet, but it is ex- 
pected that within a few weeks both sheds will be filled. 
The auxiliary 30-footer for C. Bancroft Davis will be 
started this week, also two Y. R. A. 21-footers and a 
103{/t. waterline steam yacht. 


Joun B. KILveen. 


The Yachtsmen’s Club. 


AT a meeting of the Yachtsmen’s Club, held in the Hotel 
Manhattan on Wednesday, Nov. 20, it was voted to reduce 
the dues to $6 yearly, instead of $20, as heretofore. 

This decision is the result of one year’s trial of the 
idea that a club with quarters could be maintained in 
New York city, and which would bring into closer rela- 
tionship the members of the various yachting organiza- 
tions in the vicinity. Experience has shown that the chief 
obstacle to the success of the undertaking was the fact 
that there were already too many clubs in New York city. 
The quarters in the Hotel Royalton, while not large, were 
especially well adapted for the purpose intended, expen- 
sively furnished and well provided with books and cur- 
rent periodicals devoted to yachting, yet except on the 
evenings when informal “talks” were given, it was the 
exception to find a member about the club’s rooms. 

The experimental stage of the club’s existence demon- 
strated that the measure of success had was due to these 
“talks,” which were well attended, because the knowledge 
gained was mainly of a technical character which could 
not easily be secured in any other way. This being the 
case, the necessity for maintaining expensive quarters did 
not exist, and it became possible to reduce the annual 
dues to merely a nominal amount, sufficient to cover the 
expense of a lecture room when required, printing, etc. 

The lectures given last winter by acknowledged experts 
on the various subjects covered, proved a notable success, 
among them being: 

“Sails; Their Construction, Care and Handling,” Gil- 
bert H. Wilson, Esq. 

“A Talk on Navigation,” Capt. Howard Patterson. 

“Marine Engineering,” Prof. C. C. Thomas, New York 
University. 

“Cruising Yachts; Their Design and Construction,” 
Clinton H. Crane, Esq. 

“The Racing Yacht; Its History, Development and De- 
sign,” William Gardner, Esq. 

“The Measurement Rule,” John Hyslop, Esq. 

“Ocean Steam Vessels and Their Management,” Capt. 
P. C. Petrie. 


——— Speed in Steam Vessels,” Charles D. Mosher, 
=sq. 


“Methods of Determining Position at Sea,” Commander 
Henry H. Barroll, U. S. N. 

“The American Yacht; Its History, Development and 
Design,” Thomas H. MacDonald, Esq. 

“The Samoa Disaster,” Capt. H. W. Lyon, U. S.-N. 

The first “talk” of this season will take place on 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 18, and the entire programme, 
which is now being arranged, will shortly be announced. 

The only qualification for membership in the Yachts- 
men’s Club is membership in a recognized yacht club, 
and it is believed that the very nominal amount of the 
dues, coupled with the unquestionable advantages offered 
by the course of lectures, will result in a largely in- 
creased membership. Application blanks will be mailed 


on request by E, M. MacLellan, Sec’y, 90 Water street, 
New York city. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Messrs. Huntington & Seaman have sold the following 
knockabouts: Star, owned by Mr. Renne Martin, to Dr. 
Forbes Hawkes, of New York city; Reverie, owned by 
Mr. Charles A. Winter, to Dr. W. H. Clayton, of New 
York city; Nirvana, owned by Mr. F. W. Robinson, to 
Mr. E. C. Griffin, of New York city. 


Ree 


The Earl of Rosebery has purchased the steam yacht 
Zaida from Mr, Alfred Shuttleworth. She was designed 
by Messrs. J. S. White & Co., Ltd., and built in 1900, 
Zaida is 136.7ft. on the waterline, 22.8ft. beam and 12.3 ft. 


deep. 
RRe 


The London Field states that Mr. Whitaker Wright's 
racing yawl, Sybarita, which is hauled up at the yard of 
White Brothers, Itchen Ferry, has been purchased by 
Mr. M. B. Kennedy, owner of the Maid Marion, cutter. 


It is rumored that Sybarita will go to the Mediterranean 
for the Riviera regattas, 


Rifle Fange and Gallery. 


——— 4 


The Savage Club was recently organized at Martins Ferry, O., of 
which Dr. Diven is the secretary. The Savage Arms Company 
presented a silver cup to the club, to be shot for by the members. 

In this column last week, under the caption “One-Hundred-Shot 
Rifle Championship Match,” by a misprint King’s Semi-Smokeless 
powder was referred to as “Kink’s Semi-Smokeless powder.” 


Grapshooting. 


your shoot to be announced here send a 
following : 


Fixtures. 


Nov. 28.—Tunkhannock, eae Day shoot of the 
Spencer D. Reed, See’y. 

Nov. 28.—B .. Staten Island.—Live-bird shoot of the 
Chelsea Heights Gun Club. J. S. Lewis, Sec’y. 

Nov. 28.—Trenton, N. eee Day shoot of the Trenton 
atte: seemaens ive birds and targets. E. S. Applegate, 

*y. 

Nov. 28.—Silver Lake, S. I.—Live-bird and target shoot of the 

Richmond Gun Club. A. A. Schoverling, Sec’y. 
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son Park Gun Club; live birds and targets. Open to all. 
Hopper, Sec’y. 


ov. ey - N. Y.—All-day target shoot of the Ossining 
Gun Club. Roast Turkey. C. G. Blandiord, Capt. 
Nov. 28.—Cleveland, O.—Shoot of the Cleveland Gun Club. 


Nov, 28-29.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Tournament of the South Side 
Gun Club. 


Nov. 28.—Paterson, N. J.—Thanksgiving Day shoot of the a 
y 


Nov. 28-29..-Topeka, Kan.—Topeka Gun Club’s amateur tourna- 
ment. 
Dec. 3-6.—Brantford, Can.—Pastime Gun Club’s tournament. 


Dec. 4.—Holmesburg Junction, Philadelphia—Competition in 
third target series of Keystone Shooting League. 

Dec, 7.—Wellington, Mass.—All-day target tournament of the 
Boston Shooting Association. 


Dec. 11.—Interstate Park, L. I.—Team contest, New Jersey vs. 
New York. 

Dec. 18.—Holmesburg Junction, :Philadelphia.—Competition in 
third target series of Keystone Shooting League. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’ 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 
Dec. 4.—Interstate Park, L. I.—Eastern championship, 25 live 
birds; $10 sweep optional. Trophy. Entrance, price of birds. 
Interstate Park, Queens, L. {.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
~ LR Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. 1.—Weekly shoot of the New Utresht 
Gun Club—Saturdays. see. 


Jan. 14-17.—Hamilion, Ont.—Twelfth annual tournament of the 
Hamilton Gun Club. F. B. Vallance, Cor. ek 

May 6-9.—Interstate Park, L. I.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap at targets. Edward Banks, Sec’y; Elmer E. 
Shaner, Manager. a 

May 7-10.—Interstate Park, L. I.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
Sateton, Handicap at targets, Edward Banks, Sec’y; Elmer E. 
Shaner, Manager. 7 : 

May 13-16.—Oil City, Pa—Annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen’s pas, sae the auspices of the Oil City 


Gun Club. F. S. Bates, Cor. Sec’y. 
May 30-31.—Union Cy. Ind.— pring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. O. E. Fouts, Sec’y 


June 3-6.—Cleveland, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League, under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Co. 
June 9-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Forty-fourth annual tournament of 


the New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and 
Game. 


June 10-11.—Muncie, Ind.—Indiana Trapshooters’ League’s annual 
tournament. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 


allsuch matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. . 
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One of the New York visitors to the Maine woods this season is 
P. D, Froeligh, superintendent of the Iron Steamboat Company, of 
this city, and also one of New York’s most enthusiastic trap- 
shooters. “‘Super’s” duties during the summer months, when all 
New York and half the surrounding cities want to get down to 
Coney Island, keep him too busy for any sport with the shotgun or 
rifle. But he gets even in the winter months, and has just re- 
turned from Maine with a full bag—that is to say, with all the deer 
and moose the law allows. Deer were, he states, so numerous and 
troublesome that they had to keep a man in camp to prevent the 
hungry animals from eating the bedding. His moose story shows 
that luck figures considerably in hunting. He was camped, let us 
say, Trout Lake. From Trout Lake he and his guide went one day 
to another camp at, let us say, Mud Lake. The camp had not been 
used for weeks, and the country all around was quiet. Right in 
front of the door of the camp was a sign left there by a large bull 
moose, As the leaves were a foot thick everywhere, and everything 
dry and noisy, they returned to, let us say, Trout Lake once more 
—and waited for snow. The snow came in a few days, and the 
return trip to, well, Mud Lake was made the next day. Camp 
was reached in good time, and early the following day Mr. Froeligh 
and his guide started out to look for “the big bull.” Almost im- 
mediately after leaving camp his tracks, freshly made, were struck, 
and, as Mr. Froeligh puts it, “within fifty-five minutes from leav- 
ing camp I had my moose!” He is enthusiastic about the head; 
the spread he gives as 52in., while the horns are very massive, and 
the palmation very broad. The trophy will be on exhibition at the 
Sportsmen’s Show, in Madison Square Garden, next spring. 


The latest illumination of the somewhat hazy line which dif- 
ferentiates the amateur trapshooter from the professional comes 
from the A. A. U., in the form of a resolution recently promul- 
gated, as follows: ‘Resolved, That a trapshooter who shoots for 
a sweepstakes is a professional athlete.”” While the intention of 
the A. A. U. is evident, the expression of it borders on the absurd. 
First of all, trapshooting does not come under the head of athletic 
sports. Indeed, a trapshooter may be first rate in point of skill 
and yet not be an athlete at all. According to the resolution, the 
trapshooters are the most athletic body in existence, as all of them 
having shot for sweepstakes, all therefore are professional athletes. 
According to the resolution, a man may be a cripple at one moment 
and a professional athlete the next, by virtue of a sweepstake. It 
would have been more accurate if the A, A. U, had resolved that a 
trapshooter who shoots for a sweepstakes be subject to the rules 
which govern professional athletes, and it would have been much 
more sensible if the A. A. U. had not meddled with it at all. It is 
true that the colleges have trapshooting clubs, but it is equally 
true that they have private societies and a lot of other interests 
which would strain the powers of any one body which attempted 
jurisdiction over all. Further comments on this subject are pre- 
sented on the editorial page. 


On Thursday of this week at Interstate Park, Queens, there will 
be target and live bird shooting. There are five target events on 
the programme—one event at 15 targets, the Interstate Park trophy 
event at 25 targets, the Thanksgiving Day handicap at 50 targets, 
a trophy shoot at 25 targets, and the Metropolitan Individual 
Championship. The target programme at Interstate Park next 
week is as follows: Tuesday, Dec, 3.—Interstate Park trophy, 15 
targets, entrance $1.30; Long Island Handicap, 25 targets, entrance 
$1.50; first shoot for December cup, 530 targets, entrance $2; team 
race for teams of two, 25 targets per man, entrance $1.50 per ~:an. 
Thursday, Dec. 5.—Interstate Park Handicap, 25 targets, entrance 
$1.50; Metropolitan Individual Championship, 50 targets, entrance 
$2; Laaeees match, open to all gun clubs, 50 targets per man, 
three men to constitute a team. A club can enter more than one 
team if it so desires. Entrance $2 per man; Interclub Handicap, 
25 targets, entrance $1.50. & 


The New Utrecht Gun Club announces that, “Commencing with 
December, two midweek shoots will be held each month, the 
trophy for each day being a silver cup. Conditions will be advised 
later. First shoot Dec. 3. On Thanksgiving Day the usual all- 
day shoot will be held, the moose head now in the club rooms 
being the trophy for the principal event of the day. If ten entries 
are received for this, the club will pay for balance of the cost. 
Commencing with December a monthly ‘cup will be shot for. No 
entrance fee will be charged, and this will constitute one event 
in each Saturday’s programme. This cup will go to the member 
making the best average during the month, participation in at least 
three of these events being necessary for qualification.”” The club 
holds its shoots at Interstate Park. 


On the grounds of the Carteret Gun Club, at Garden City, L. L., 
on Thursday of last week, Mr. R. A. Welch, of New York, de 
feated Mr. C. S. Guthrie in a match at 100 live birds, for $250 a side. 


Mr. Gutherie was shot out in the 95th round, at which time Mr. 


Welch had scored 88. The boundary of the Carteret Gun Club’s 
grounds is sheitie 
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Mr. F. G Richy | ' ‘Louis, Mo.,.tmder date of Nov. 25, sent 
Forest AND STREAM a gram, as ows: “Mr. C. R. Stevens, 
of Moline, Ji., is here and authorizes ‘the 
t the big 100-bird sweepstake which would 

Jhicago next month, is declared off. ‘He could secure only forty- 
*ix entries; -nine a The contest therefore is with- 
drawn. Ail its will be returned immediately.” This is to be 
deeply regretted, as it gave promise of being a grand affair in the 


traps! world, owever, forty-six entries would have made 
a very g shoot in itself, under the conditions, 100 birds, $100 
per man. 


Mr. Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, Ia., has recently added an- 
other shooter to his family list, the last one being Annie Oakley 
Gilbert, who weighed 10%lbs. on the second day after the arrival 
of the official stork. Miss Annie Oakley (Mrs. Frank E. Butler) 
has sent her namesake a very valuable present. Thomas Marshall 
Gilbert, who antedates.the recent arrival by about two years, is a 
strong, alert boy, who is likely to follow in the footsteps of his 
illustrious father, Mr. Fred Gilbert, as he shows the keenest inter- 
est in firearms and their use. There is plenty of room in this 
broad land for more shooters. 


Under date of Nov. 26 the following two telegrams were received 
by us from Mr. F. C. Riehl, of East Alton, Ill, The first one: 
“Stevens wires to-day from Moline, ‘Stop report calling off shoot; 
have enough_entries if Watson will consent; have wired him.’” 
The second one: “Stevens wires this evening that John Watson 
will not extend time, and that the big Chicago shoot is off for 
sure.” n 


The Boston Shooting Association announces that it will hold an 
all-day tournament on its grounds, at Wellington, Mass., on Dec. 7. 
Targets 1% cents. There are twelve events on the programme, at 
10, 15 and 20 targets, various angles; a total of 165, with a total 
entrance fee of $11. Shooting commences at 10 o'clock. Lunch 
served on the grounds, a 


On Dec. 4, at Interstate Park, there will be a two-man team 
match between Messrs. Edward Banks and George H. Piercy on 
the one side, and Messrs. R. A. Welch and T. W. Morfey on the 
other side; 25 live birds per man. The race, so far as the date 
is concerned, is contingent upon the circumstances as to whether 
Mr, Welch can arrange to attend. 


Mr, Fred Gilbert, in a warm competition, won the final contest 
for the Republic cup at St. Louis last week, the account of which, 
written by Mr. F. C. Riehl, will be found in our trap columns. 
Three—Messrs. Elliott, Gilbert and Burnside—tied for it on 24 out 
of 26. In the shoot-off Gilbert won in the 44th round. 


Stormy weather was an unfavorable condition at the St. Louis 
tournament last week. Mr. W. R. Crosby committed a noteworthy 
event by missing one target on the first day, there being 150 targets 
on that day’s programme. Mr. Herbert Taylor made a run of 100 
straight. R 


the contest for the championship of West Virginia, on Nov. 
oe Messrs. Bower and W. A. Smith, the former 
retained the medal emblematic of that honor by a score of 78 to 72. 
Neither contestant shot near up to his average form. 


The gun which was won at John Wright’s shoot some weeks 
ago, was raffled off by a_ gentleman who purchased it, and one 
ticket was purchased i Mrs, O’Grady, Mr. T. W. Morfey’s fat 
fox-terrier, and in the draw, Mrs. O’Grady won. 


On Wednesday of this week Mr, Geo. H, Piercy, the holder, and 
Dr. W. L. Gardiner will contest for the E. C. cup, emblematic of 
the championship of New Jersey, if nothing occurs to prevent. 


On Wednesday of next week, at Interstate Park, L. I., the cup 
dcnated by the Sr earuene Association, emblematic of the Eastern 
Championship, will be a matter of contest, the first of a series. 


The Cincinnati (O.) Gun Club was recently the recipient of a 
Parker oun, ee by Capt. A. W. du Bray on behalf of his 
firm. It will be a prize of a series of club contests. 


Capt. A. W.-Money, of the American E. C. & Schultze Co., left 
for Se Louis on Thursday of last week to take part in the tourna- 
ment to be held in that city. 


The Haverhill (Mass.) Gun Club announces an all-day shoot for 
Christmas Day. The programme will be issued at an early future 
date. 

Bernarp WATERS. 


Sistersville Gun Club. 


Srstersvittz, W. Va., Nov. 33.—We are sorry to have to report 
that our fall tournament, which was held here on Nov. 20, was not 
a howling success. With $5 in cash added to each of the twelve 
events, we feel that we should have had a better attendance. Of 
course, now that the shoot is over, we can see where we made a 

eat mistake in trying to get the boys to turn out during the hunt- 
ing season. In Ohio, ae they only have twenty days open 
season, they naturally want to be in the field as much as possible, 
and we certainly cannot blame them. We have learned that several 
of our West Virginia fellows were kept away because of sickness, 
so we must love them still. Mr. F, E. Mallory, one of eur old 
reliables, had the misfortune to get his face badly poisoned and 
was compelled to go to the hospital. From a letter just received 
we learn that wehe: one of pe re s.was.detained on account 
of the serious SS ot his fe. ‘hOwever, promises to come 
to our next shoot, even though he has to walk. While we had 
expected at least twenty guns, we had but seven. We must confess 
that we are feeling just a shade blue to-day, but we are not going 
to give up. We ‘iil get up another programme and try to get the 

t 





boys t during the holidays. If they don’t come then, we will 
think don’t like us. 


Mr. Howard Sergen, of the Laflin & Rand Powder Company. 
was the only trade representative present. Howard, after plaster- 
ing Laflin & Rand stickers all over our club house and on all the 
nearby fences, acted as referee arid general manager. He was also 
oes special policeman and legal adviser, and the Sistersville 

un Club feels under many obligations for his valuable services. 
He was also elected to honorary membership in our club, and will 
be known hereafter as Judge. . . 4 

Mr. L. B. Fleming, of Pittsburg, with Winchester gun and 
Latin & Rand i ie combination, carried off the honors by 
breaking better than 90 per cent. Lou did very well, considering 
that he wore his ‘hat during the entire shoot and had on a new pair 
of shoes. He tried to us that he wore the new “kicks” to 
make sufe of getting back home in the event that he had to walk; 
but’ he didn’t find a ready sale for his stock in this kind of talk. 
We have never been out with him yet that he didn’t go home in 
the, parlor car, 

Mesers. S.-T. and. John F. Mallory were close on to Mr. Flem- 
ing, winning seeond and third places. Sid was always lucky to fall 
.d4ato’2 hole all by -his, lonesome, and to-day he is giving us the 
laugh use he carried off some of our good money. He had 
make good use of it until the holidays, for it will all come 

then. * A F 
race Dade and Mr. W. A. Smith for the champion- 
ship of the was v much of a disappointment, both con- 
testants away their usual average. Dade retained 


the, medal by breaking 78, while Mr. Smith scored but 72. 
Other scores follow: : ; 
2 1 QuBe45 6.7 8. 910001122 
t 1615 20.45 15-15 20 15-15 15 20 Broke. 
oL ings. +... s.ceces ohh 1413.28 12.14 141814151519 = 177 
s eae sre ns 14. M4 17.12,18-16-18-15 14.1218 8174 
; cabagwuednes con? ey 12-4 13.161410144 16 . 167 
Soha aah .ounapae wet 14-144 14121312 1115 ~~ 166 
McNaught....+.---.- HBU1WZW1314 813117 «16 
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W Stewart.........s00+. 121116191114 817 9 9 816 149 

-A Smith..........3...5 1B 121011311118 9 91112 «142 
_ Mr. Smith, while shooting in qronationalty bad form all day, re- 
joices in the fact that by capturing low average he wits the only 
prize we had to offer, a fine silk umbrella, worth $6. It usually 
rains whenever we undertake to give a shoot here, so it possibly 
occurred to him that he might be able to use this prize to pretty 
good advantage before he got out of town. Ep. O. Bower. 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
Intercity Shooting Park. 


Chicago, Lll., Nov. 22.—At the Intercity Shooting Park, midway 
between Minneapolis and St. Paul, on Nov. 17, there was held 
the second shoot for the St. Paul Review trophy. The birds were 
a good lot, and the scores are therefore creditable. Hirschy again 
teok the cup to Minneapolis. 

The shooting grounds are open for matches at any time, as well 
as for private practice. The St. Paul Review trophy is shot every 
Sunday at 10 A. M., at 25 live birds, $5 entrance, birds extra, 
Riley handicap system, 26 to 32yds. Mr. R. McNeill is manager 
of the park. 

The practice sweeps at this park during the past week were 
of a good order. ‘The following are the scores of the events 


mentioned: 

St. Paul Review trophy: 
NR ME athtids eeeameuntdnetinecesen san 122122122222220*202122110—21 
ss MP eivenctvensswiltencdadadveudes en 2222112221*21 22*22221222—23 
rss 6nd +6 0584s dpanantdhivus ceekdsokeus 212122221212102202021121*—21 


111000122011010w 









M ulligan .22211122222102201221*1112—22 
French, 0 20221*22222221222220202—20 
Preliminary sweep, high gun: 
Morrison, 30....... 2222221222—10 Bull, 30............. 2201122111— 9 
Hirschy, 30........- 2222222222—10 Brown, 27.......... 2211210011— 8 
Nov. 13.—Ten-bird sweeps: 
Adams, 30...... . .2220211221— 9 Moore, 28........... 1222*02202— 7 
Hirschy, 30 2222222102— 9 27. .-*221011210— 7 
TR. Ciasisscsacoues 1222202211— 9 Parker, 28.......... 22*1201212— 8 
Nov. 16.—Twenty-five birds: 
BONE, Diadedeccescccccocsecteccnesssnsesée 1112111111211011012111212—23 
C. | Dicicdcutdevecusceticescanqueend 2211101110*12211110222012—20 
WM Des abaiccyessdedecesecagnoosscaveseets 0002*11012010000001011011—12 
Garfield Thanksgiving Shoot. 
Dr. J. W. Meek, the present secretary of the Garfield Gun Club, 


of Chicago, paid the Forest AND STREAM office a pleasant call. 
He wore an expansive smile and attributed his good feeling to the 
fact that he had just been using some of the new E, C. powder, 
the most recent output of the E. C. & Schultze Powder Com- 
pany. He said he thought he liked it better than anything he had 
seen for quite a while. Incidentally, he said that everybody ought 
to go out to Garfield grounds on Thanksgiving Day. There is to 
be a big turkey shoot for the members of the club, and open sweep- 
stakes for the public. There will be an old-fashioned Garfield 
time, and that is full enough description, E, Hoven. 
Hartrorp Buitpinc, Chicago, Lil. 


Trap at Watson’s Park. 


Burnside Crossing, Ill., Nov. 23.—To-day, in a four-cornered 
match, 25 birds, $10 entrance, birds extra, high gun to take the 
purse, Elbert killed 25 straight and won. The scores: 


MOUMEE . csanncsenbisnscdossesrecoscccce + +-2202212220222222201011102—20 

Dip ee ae 2221221212221222210222212—24 

Pe diniietiwesedsa«-seedécconsecevss 0202121111121222112120222—22 

MNT Sree copiasciinesscavaecstdevevausecwas 2222122221212211111212222—25 
Same day, practice: 

ee occ dcvrussadcesccevacccasees 02111122111211211212—19 
Nov, 19.—Day clear; light, outgoing wind; birds good: 

FRE FOO ev covecsccccvvcxvesceces 12112112122121*1121111112—24 


2111212211212112212222121—25 

#112121121122111212111211—24 

1212121212121122211110222—24—97 
Nov. 20.—Practice: 





Pee Paci sGgadbde'as>ehiasensacasncaees 22*211221201122 —13 
EE oot cic ep wes cenenpesisesdens 12020*1000*020122020*0220—11 
Ce CE oars becicssesdeccscccosevees 220002212100110 -—9 
Nov. 22,—Practice: 
PR Es Seba gs cectcrdaiwoscsccenscesceccovens 20221112122221%—13 
Sweepstakes: 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
EE ocse ties veces sicecessxs 1120112120— 8 1212112102—9 21221—5 
En cecaevceseesu: ceseve 1121212211—10 = 2212222012 9 12122—5 
0 | aN eS See 11111*1101— 8  2211111122—10 = 10*10--2 
WEE s06G-scececerecenanecs 1010022110— 6  001112221*—8 220224 
THOMPSON ...0c.-ccccccccce sovcccces 2122220220— 8  22022—4 
Birds 151010 5 Birds: 151010 5 
Di Nenaenancassekens ESD BD TMC. ccvvcacecccvece 9994 
: Bos « po eee 894 
RAVELRIGG. 


Keystone Shooting League. 


HoumessurG Junction, Philadelphia.—At the shoot of the Key- 
stone Shooting League on ae of last week Mr. F. W. Van 
Loon won the challenge championship live-bird trophy in a closely 
contested race. The scores: 

Challenge cup match: 

22222: 







TAONE Sado vccccoces SEE Sa vadnduaaate 222222222*— 9 
DEO Sc cccccaveces PE esccccveceus 2*22222222— 9 
Van aa ‘é .2*21111101— 8 
Anderson arby -.2222222222—10 
Bowers .. Leek .. -*222212112— 9 
Sanford .. SER: dnviccdunceddé 122000*121— 6 
Shoot-off : 
DERE cu ciis chabosns gaasWeassens on 221 221 222 222 222 122 212 202 022 
INN 5.04 crs 4c oveeekceaenepese 221 222 222 221 221 211 122 *12 222 


There were twelve entries in the club handicap, each shooting at 
10 birds, handicap rise. Geikler and Leek killed out straight, and 
ae, Russell, Bower, Anderson and McCoy scored 9. The scores 
follow: 






Geter, Ba. 6c ccves 2222222222—10 Russell, 28......... *212222212— 9 
Ble a2s ae 2202220202— 7 Bower, 26..........2222222201— 9 
panes. is ncdbciea 2122011122— 9 Van Loon, 28.......0211122210— 8 

SOF, BWerccrscverses 2122022022— 8 Anderson, 28.......2222220222— 9 
J 2221212222—10 McCoy, 30..... . -2*22022212— 8 
Ws Decseveverecs 120*222102— 7 McGrath, 29........ 2002000020— 3 





Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 256.—Herewith are the scores of the last 
shoot of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club. There seems to be a 
good deal of interest shown at these shoots for medals. It is bring- 
ing out a good many of the poorer shots. These medals are to be 
shot for each week, and the one winning the most times during the 
year has the medal to hold for good. The club is making an effort 
to have a good State shoot next June. 

Following are the scores made for the handicap medal: 


Shotat. Broke. Shotat. Broke. 
22 





DEE Sxtonsseovee oe -'} 17 DAGPEER  cévinaceceesss 26 

WROIEE. cn catgesecsoces 24 ~=Broeker 16 
ME Fins ces cacedecen 28 23 Bonbright . % 
MN tS cvsvoscoue soog 32 24 = Karle ... 21 
Kershner .......++0+- 26 22 


Bonbright, of Colorado Springs, won the medal with the score 
of 25 out of 27—excellent, considering conditions. Wray and 
Weller were next. Weller has done some very good shooting of 
late, with a new gua which he recently purchased, and the boys 
have to do their best to keep up with, his: pace. 

For the championship medal there were eight entries. Bonbright 

up a score of 24 out of 25, but as he is not a resident of 
onroe county, was not entitled to the badge, Kershner winning it 
witha score of 23 out “a i ag | < the seeee, Re 
shooting at 25 targets: osher le 18, Kershner 23, Weller 
20, Broeker 19, Borst 22, Meyers 23, Bonbright 24. 

The next contest for the medals will take place next Wednesday 
afternoon. Every shooter is invited to compete. 

Oom Pau. 
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The Hamilton Gun Club. 


Hamittor, Canada, Nov, 26.—There has been no shooting over 
the traps of the Hamilton Gun Club since the opening of the game 
season, but our members are now home from the field, and pr 
— for our twelfth annual tournament are moving steadily 
ahead. 

The plans for our new club house have been accepted, and the 
building will be erected on the grounds occupied by the club for 
the last two years. The scores will be moved to higher ground. 
We wish to place our traps in their permanent positions before the 
frost sets in, and would like to have a house warming about Christ- 
mas or New Year’s Day. 

The programmes are nearly ready, and shooters desiring a copy 
cf them will kindly drop a card to our secretary, Mr. Geo. Craw- 
ford, Hamilton, Ont., he will be pleased to forward it, along with 
any information desired. 

American shooters wishing to have ammunition forwarded from 
warehouse or factory should have shipments made not later than 
the first week in January, and if our secretary is promptly advised, 
we = be able to handle the goods satisfactorily to parties con- 
cerned. 

Ducks have been more plentiful in Hamilton Bay this season 
than for some years past. Many excellent bags have been reported, 
but Harry Dynes has proven the most successful over the decoys. 

Our president, Tom Upton, Charlie Briggar and John Hunter 
went to Quebec with Jeb Ketchum, of Ottawa, for deer, and re- 
turned after a pleasant trip to complete arrangements for a little 
pigeon match between Charlie Briggar and Tom Upton, as they 
did not care to quit on drawn honors. Dr. Overholt was chosen 
as referee, but fearing that John Hunter might be lonely and 
the Doctor might get tired watching them, their two names were 
dropped into the hat, and the boys drew for partners and ar- 
ranged to shoot off the match on an early date.—Overholt and 

Upton vs. Briggar and Hunter. The match to be shot at 25 birds 
each, for the suppers and incidentally one plunk per. 


I am dead out, and must quit. Ben It. 





Woodlake Gun Club, 


_Wooptake, Neb., Nov, 20.—The initial shoot of the Woodlake 
Gun Club was given to-day at the club grounds, just east of the 
stockyards, 

_ There was a goodly attendance, and much enthusiasm was mani- 
tested, _which promises well for the future of the new club, 

Considering that only two of the eleven entries had ever shot 
over the traps before, the shooting was high-class, and demonstrates 
the fact that good shots at game will always make creditable scores 
at the elusive saucers. 

The writer, in all his experience as a gun club organizer, has 
never found a crowd of novices who took so readily to the game. 

Two hundred and seventy-five targets were thrown, and of 
these, 143 were broken, or 52 per cent., which is quite marvelous 
when it is remembered that new expert traps were used and the 
birds were thrown hard and at extreme angles. 

There will be a practice shoot on Nov, 28, Thanksgiving Day, 
to which all who care to take part are cordially invited. argets 
will be thrown at 1 cent each, as also at future shoots, which will 
be run off each Wednesday. 

Mrs. and Miss Dennis and Mrs. W. A. Leach were interested 
spectators, the latter lady doing acceptable service as score keeper. 

At the next shoot, and at each following shoot, a medal, repre- 
senting the club championship, will be contested for, the man win- 
ning same to hold it as long as undefeated. The meaal belongs to 
the club, and must be returned to the club at the end of the 
shcoting season. 

Following are the scores, each man shooting at 25 targets: 












W A Leach...... 0111010011111111111111111—21 
Le Roy Leach 1011011011111111110010110—18 

Day ... - - -0101111101101110000011110-—15 
We Ga cecctes cua - -1100101010100011101001011—13 
Wr Ba CNM anlscésccesuas - «-1001110000110010101011011—13 
DME ainin ta te wendaevscavaxdentatatuce 1110001001100011001001101—12 
Ne ER bcndueanassenccnecges «asad dl cade 1011011010010101100011000—12 
Be RR ain ia bende ne Aiwiconaddennuen ons 0001110010011100000001111—11 
Fe i iidatwhnacdiitondnciaccnwens - - -0010011011100010101001000—10 
CS SN nsqengcccsivesscascerqecue . --1011100000001100001011000— 9 
GB aragnne tostenerdsconuasacéianavecesen 0101010000010001011001100— 9 


W. A. Leaca. 


Rahway Gun Club, 


Rahway, N. J., Nov. 23.—The main event was a merchandise 
prize shoot at 26 targets, 50 cents entrance, handicap, the scores of 
which follow: 


Hdep. ma Total. 





ee | ee 1910111919111911111111111—24 24 
MME doc asei est acadess - -1100110001111101111011011—17 4 21 

ME io ncsicccseocccne 1110010111101111111101101—19 4 23 
POMNEDRE 86 cacesctcaaeee 0010000000000000000001000— 2 6 & 
NE lens cies cacecdcenes 000011001. .01111010101101—13 8 21 
WIIINO eased nicas écencceudes 1101110010001011111011111—17 6 23 
TRE ocancccadsesacocaas 1100101011111100011100001—14 7 2 
Lo Sarre - -1001101001000011001000110—10 9 19 
Gibson .. - -0010000000110011001101111—11 4 15 
CPONIEEE <scavencnceccceese 0000001000001000000000000— 2 10 12 

Shoot-off for second prize: 

ED hk os canivescss enkesdateiebeswedae 0101101101— 6 2 8 

OHNE ink ic cddeettn talacsvaddiditdaceae 0110111001— 6 3 9 


__ First prize, Powers’ cleaning rod, Capt. Bunk; second prize, 
Tomlinson cleaner, Oliver. 
Merchandise shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 


Hdecp. Broke. Total. 









CHD BRE ono sio ics cnnee secenvevces 111111111100111—13 0 13 
GO Sida ccpcacacdhscscivsctconces 111011011011111—12 4 16 
DI Bo taic a Newex cade owes - -010110110111111—11 2 13 
Housman - » - -000000000000000— 0 7 7 
BONE Foca ccicccenenicseeeewacasnee 111101001011111—11 6 15 
CO coda cideces dctdas cade vudul 011011100160101— 8 3 i 
MMOH 20268 cess secscecvetesesasceat 100100001110101— 7 5 12 
Way ccvescccecerscscesecccsencoctes 000000000000000— 0 7 7 
NSN acvdstenteucacancretceccaies 100011011001011— 8. 5 13 
Shoot-off: 
Gaskill . +e eee OLIM1IOII— 8 2 10 
BONES dd dh. ctetecenegsbspeveviccdecidieve 1110100000— 4 3 7 


First prize, canvas gunning coat, Gaskill; second prize, leggins, 
Dunn. Geo. B. Gasx1Lt, Sec’y. 


Ossining Gun Club, 


Ossininc, N. Y.—A_ strong, gusty wind, blowing across the 
grounds, was responsible for a lot of goose eggs at the regular 
Saturday afternoon shoot of the Ossining Gun Ciub. The scores 
were as follows: 





Events: 





E ius Fa 8 €3 3 
_ Targets: 10 10 10 15 15 15 10 5p 
pt Se i ee Ae a wees Le aks” can fae tee, 
Re We as on ou chen cevecne - 6&6 4 6 4 7 
E D Garnsey..... 0 A Stee tite Ee A ecg i ae 
C G Blandford. (ioe © Oe oe ac ere 
Wh. Ciitiiccctctctchescécodsccctdeeds Do Be gay.ae tadvede, tke 
A OG iks pe eet saccctitedcdedcdvicdec Se Vw lee tee 407 
BW hk Bab OS Bab h Bidecncnchohah de S48 an. ns tT 
 , —«_—i“( RE woe + BPS 

Prize events, 15 targets, scratch allowance, handicap: 
C G Blandford, 16...... Besa Garnsey, 18.......... 911 
I T Washburn, 17....... 14 12 11 

Cc. G. B 
















Take inventory of the good things im this issue 
of Forest AND Stream. Recall what a fund was 
given last week. Count on what is to come next 
week. Was there ever in oll the world a more 
abundont weekly store of sportsmen’s reading 
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"Nov, 30, 1901. 
The St. Louis Tournameat. Crescent Athletic Chub. ; 
Levis, Mo, Nov. 24.—The tournament incidental to the final Bay Ridge, L. 1., Nov. 22—Mr. L. I. Palmer was the euc 
le oct tla oe, pulled off here this week, proved a tant for the N cup at the shoot of the Crescent 
pleasant affair, o Pepaile « were unfortunately chosen,‘as the lon Athletic Club to-day. He —— in the —_ The final contest 


season of beautiful Indian summer weather which had prevail 
here through the fall came to an end Thursday, and was succeeded 
by a cold, raw morthwester, which made shooting anything but a 
comfort, and greatly cut down the attendance. 

A_good programme at. targets and live birds was arranged for 
Friday, the opening day, and was faithfully followed. While the 
conditions were not favorable & scores, some splendid work 
was done in the target events. Will Crosby lost but one in the ten 
15-bird sweeps, with a run_ of 96 straight; Herbert Taylor made a 
run of 100 straight. Frank Rogers lost 3 and Fred Gilbert 4 all day. 

Moneys were divided in this event on the Rose system, so that 
with the small entry and high average scores the winnings of the 
topnotchers were inconsiderab!e, but losses, on the other hand, were 
correspondingly light, so that, on the whole, the result was prob- 
ably quite satisfactory. The scores are appended: 


Events: 12345678 90 


Gilbert . 13 1415 1 165 4 s15 15 16 
Burnside bUMUMNMN BH BM OM 
MORE cvscccscces 15 15 14 «15 14 «14 15 15 16 5 
Fanning bMM BM MB BM OB 
COOGET cccvossecceess 15 16 15 14 15 15 16 15 15 6b 
Mermod 4144 M4 1 M4 2 1 1 OM 
Marshall 46b6b 4b MB 6 i iM 
pencer 13 15 13 15 13 15 444 O14 OB 
MOUSE csvcccconccens 1416 15 15 15 15 ls 12 13 14 
UES. cabsbeesbennes 13 6 «M4 «13 «13 «211 «13 «12 « 13 «13 
Dr Sime o 5s o» 
Pai melee oo oe M ve 





The first live-bird event was a miss-and-out, with four entries. 
All killed 5 and divided. 

Second event, at 10 birds, high guns, had ten entries, and seven 
straights. 

In the third event Gilbert, Crosby, Sims and Burnside divided. 
The scores: 


First event, miss-and-out: 





GENE vscvccnressvccseen 221215 Burnside ...........eeeee 22122—6 
Marshall ..ccccocscscccess 222735 Crosby ........cccccccces 222215 
Second event, 10 birds: 
Marshall 
Parmelee 
ee 
Money ... 
Gilbert ... 
Third event, 5 birds: 
Gilbert BEOREY  cvesnccvcecscnesed 
Crosby Burnside .....-.--se00ees 12211—5 
a GUUED  nccccocvsccsnccesens 22010—3 





During the day a meeting of the four men interested in the 
Republic cup—Parmelee, Elliott, Gilbert and Burnside—was held, 
and the boys decided to open the trophy to one more general con- 
test, to be shot Saturday, under the original rules, except that 25 
per cent. of the net purse should go to the present winners of the 


cup. 

Rien. Nov. 23.—Weather continued raw and cold, with 
clouded sky and northwest wind sweeping over the range in the 
faces of the shooters. On account of the open contest for the Re- 
public cup, the target programme was made a secondary matter, 
and attention for the day centered in the live-bird circle. 

As an opening warmer a $2 miss-and-out was shot, with eleven 
entries. The birds were fast, and it took just 20 minutes to decide 
the contest, Gilbert, Crosby and Stevens dividing on the eighth 
round. 

In the second event, 10 birds, three moneys, Parmelee, Gilbert, 
Burnside, Stevens, Capt. Money, Harold Money, Dr. Sims and 
Spencer killed straight; Orvis, Crosby, Mermod and Riehl! scored 
9, and Fanning was alone with 8, The straight men decided upon 
a shoot-off. As only one man lost out, and finally on account of 
time, seven divided $23, 

Owing to illness of Mr. Elliott, as he did not feet that he could 
stand the strain of two long races in one afternoon, it was decided 
to call off the open race for the Republic cup, and the tie match 
between the four men interested and present was shot, beginning 
at 2 P. M. Charlie Young, the first winner of the cup, was unable 
to attend the tournament, and therefore forfeited his rights in the 
match, 

All contestants stood at 30yds. The birds were a very good lot, 
with only two sitters during the match. 

Parmelee was the first to lose on a low driver, which was hard 
hit with the second and died outside. In the next round Gilbert 
lost a swift incomer, also dead out. Elliott then lost a hard right- 
qvartering driver from trap 3. The match then went merrily on 
without a mishap until Burnside drew a corking incoming curver 
on the 2ist round, and lost it hard hit. Elliott dropped his second 
bird on the 22d round, and finished with 23. The other three con- 
testants finished on a tie with 24, 

The three remaining contestants agreed to decide the tie in a 
series of shooting in blocks of 5. Parmelee was the first to lose 
a corkscrew of an outgoer from the center trap. Gilbert and Burn- 
side continued to the 44th round in the shoot-off, when the latter 
lost a hard right-quartering towerer, and Gilbert, killing his next 
bird, won the match and trophy. It was a hard-fought battle 
throughout, and characterized by some splendid work by all parties 
in the match. 

The remainder of the day was devoted to live-bird miss-and-outs 
and several informal target sweeps. The scores: 


Shoot-off of Republic cup ties: 


Trap score type—Copyright, r9o1, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


42422123223153435564154325 
PALS RMNA AIS TATER VPRO RA RAY 
swevesbaseel 221221202122221212222%222-2 
1124414434433212312455154 
THH 7/66" HHKOR KE * FET IAEA 
ovsvbcossen 22122°2222222112122221122-% 
45545515541156312543326545 
PARPAPPRTACR IACONO NTES ONED 
bousnwabe 2222%2222222222221222222 2-4 
6241325142123244116543222 
PLLA CPRHSNG CRN ILAALTA LY 
psoeakenl 22222222222222222222%2222-% 
Shoot-of on ties of 24, same conditions, 5 birds, in frames of 5: 
4535412523135254555264425 


Elliott 


Gilbert 


Parmelee 


Burnside 


PACTHS Kt VVR KRY AS VANTIING 
Gilbert ........006 221 2112311221122122121 12 1-25 
25334253213532543 
RTT KL*TZ/4 KR NAG 

Parmelee ......... T2222212221122120 
3233531234554121554525331 
sts 43773423 YVRTS APRA L0 

Burnside ......... 222222222222222222222222 1-235 

Second shoot-off: ° 


15222334233341441285 
MTLIN ATRKTT OAL VAN LT 
Gilbert .....0- oveee81212111112221121212 
pha ops ge bel dah ch dog arp 


ALR CF ESI CRI ILLIA 
sseccheae 222222222222 122132° 


Burnside 


Ten birds, three moneys: 
-1222117222—) 





Cronhy sosneens sss BLIEEOL 
@NNINY «s-...-.... — 8 Spencer ......0..- 
Stevens - 222221222210 


f Siomane.: 
eens 


Spencer F severe 











- 


O4d Shots. 


The shoot was in charge of Alec Mermod and Billy Mason, 
managers of Dupont Park, and the boys earned the commenda- 
tion of the crowd by the courtesy, promptitude and careful atten- 
tion that characterized the service. 

Dinner was served in the club house, and was one of the very 
oqsoenn features of the meet. 

R. Elliott was not at all well Friday and Saturday, but shot 
splendidly under this physical handicap. 

The birds were throughout better than the average, and the 
Fulford underground traps worked to perfection. 

KILtmorg. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Van Alien’s Shoot. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Nov, 20.—The Daly gun and the 
of good competition brought out an extraordinary attendance at 
Mr. S. M. Van Allen's shoot to-day. In the main event, there 
were forty entries, many of them famous as skillful trapshooters. 





rospect 


The gun event was at 20 birds, $10 entrance, han:licap, high 
guns. The gun went to first high an. as the moneys were 
divided among eighteen high guns. C. Koegel and Sim 


Glover tied on straight scores, and Mr. ante share of the gun 
was bought by Mr. Koegel. A second gun, a Palmer, was shot 
for in the first 15 birds of the 20-bird event, and this also was 








won by Mr. Koegel. The birds were a good lot: 
No. 1, miss-and-out, 28yds., $2 entrance; all at 28yds.: 
B W Le Roy... . -22222222—& 221110 —5 
T W Morfey.... . -11211221—8 220 —2 
S M Van Allen . -21212212—8 1* —1 
J R Hull...cccsccccees 21211212-8 G H Piercy.... 10 —1 
No. 2, miss-and-out: 
{, Hal'owe | L, BH Schorty.....cccecee 12220 —4 
Hopkins re McCoy 220 —2 
J R Hull 3 H Piercy —2 
C Steffens BEGETS. ccovcencces —) 
J P McKay.. E Banks.......... —0 
App'e Jac J C Kroeger —+ 
Hood Waters........--. 22220 —4 
No. 3, 7 birds, handicap: 
S M Van Allen, 31....221:221—7 or {act BB isn tse sces *221222—6 
G H Piercy, 30........ 2212222—7 B W Le Roy, 30...D..%212222—-6 
C G Blandford, 27..... 2221222—7 W Hopkins, 29........ 2022222—6 
J R Hall, 2.......2.0 11222217 D S D, 28.........006- 21120216 
Apple Jack, 29......... 21122217 Dr J D Carman, 28....2121202—6 
} Martin, 28.........++. 2221122—7 Smith, 28............++- 1211101—-6 
W Morfey, 31....... 1220222—6 Sim Glover, 31......... 2200w 
No. 4, gun event, 20 birds, handicap: 
BE C Keoawel, 81... osccecsssviscosvoscsescccssoed 22222222222222222222—20 
SS GREE, Bicccnstcossnccternce 


r J D Carman, 29..........+++ 
H Morris, 31....ccccccccccrccccsccccscvcosccese 
Capt Bunk. B1.......ccccccccccccescevccsevecees 2222 
Dr_ G V_ Hudson, 28......+++++seeeeeeeeeeeeees 





1 a. Eat SEO Mice epeses02ss00scensneeresnnseee 


122222 
chance 22211222212 71222 12222—18 


W Hopkins, 3)........200-seeeeeeees 
*2221222220122221211—18 


W P Super, Bd....ccccscscccscsccess 







PF UE SUNN, Ev osccovecenaveccesccceven sence 121021212°1112221222—18 
ce Oe err ee 21122222222*22222200—17 
8 grrr re 0212021 2222222220222—17 
ae ee 222222200222222221*2—17 
ee rite 22222222202222202202—17 
PR Asn. oc ceGlbabpisevesesnton « 12211211 622222121(2—17 
Be PE, Boas cnccvecs: 06s00ccvcvcceves 


22112912102221221210112—17 
|210222%2202222999999 — 


. 17 

«+212 1220122121111122—17 
« -21111202101102112202—16 
° ‘eee 


Se IN, BBs ssn indivdscsccccvcsccese 
J Fiacher, 2......cccccccccccccccccccccses 
BS Bete, Biicacteen >< cceccvccceseecs 
DD Moabrenaee, Baiccsccccccccccccccccves 







P Sweemey. Ba vcccseccccccccscoscccesese - -22*21202220202221012—16 
Bi We. CON ip nsenisincsnn ve céchesnsnncknas . -oniees*20021 110229 As 
Capt Jack, 29.....00...sccesscecsrecsssovees - -2221*202222210002222—15 
are pas MD S8555655460245000050504606 . -10102222001110222222—15 


i a Cs. eccenasnanas eee sehsesehenek® 
Lu oc. Eis sassntnevcbeusbeunvetene 
W H Sanders, 28..... 


- 02122 12122122129002—15, 
- - -002122202*212*222221—15 
- -02212220101222*10222—15 


SE ch dccwvestbuntebsbauibenseneboenn 22022222021202022012—15 
eS rrr 15 
DEM Do hi xcis nackavnithoebersbterscealel 022220222222 122%2002—14 
EO eee 222222000222*2*22022—14 
BG PEGE, MPbvusncscevessnssevsssicvenapeouceen 2198011120°211101100—13 
ot Tc cccvs ese agwekayhienaaapee een 11*)10221222*21Wv101—13 
iJ Ha'lowell, = pakbabasukbokessskbobhaeunn seen 22222211)202022200022—13 
Oe. MN shes cas cltpveesessesasvekecevounl 202222022220222*w 
Ee EE eee 22022°1222222220w 
DF Oe GA, Bir avees occkccnsoscnesvacassenae 02220220222220222222—16 


Emerald Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. 1., Nov. 19.—The club shoot of the Emerald Gun 
Club, held at Dexter Park to-day, was well attended, there bein: 
twenty-two participants. Of these, Dr. Hudson and Mr. 
Schortemeier killed straight. The scores: 


W Joerger, 28...... 12102*1012— 7 O Brown, 25....... 0101110101— 6 
Dr Hudson, 28..... 2211212222—10 Rathjen, 28.........0022100100— 4 
Schortemeier, 31....2212211222—10 Henry, 28.......... 2120000001— 4 
C F Wash. 28...... 121222222*— 9 H Dressel, 28....... 100102122— 7 
T Best, B..cccccce 222212220 8 H Anderson, 25....1012211212— 9 
R Regan, 25........ 1110112%01— 7 Sands, 28........... 1000022011— 5 
E J Roberts, 28....0222021212—- 8 T Kay, 28..........2111010212— 8 
A Schoverling, 28. .2222299990— 9 Tenemenn. S...uck 1010221010— 6 
F Kall, 25 ......... 0010121121— 7 _B F Amend, + -222222222*— 9 
CD WE Bg Weoosseseeg 0120202222— 7 W Amend, 25... .01222211°1— 8 

IH Moore, 28.....001110101I— 6 _H Quinn, 28.....--.0002001010— 4 


Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gun Club. 


By ~ ge Bay, L. I., Nov. 21.—The club event, a handicap 

t 7 birds, was won by Mr. Wm, Van Pelt, who tied with Mr. 
D. J. Heffner with a straight score. In the shoot-off, miss-and-out, 
Van Pelt won. The scores: 


Van Pelt, B...0c-ccrcse 21111227 





‘ A Soeller, 23..........0001221—4 
RB Beith, B..-sccsocce 120220—4 A Busch, 25.... 02121%1—5 
I McKane, 30......... 22220226 =F Lundy, 23. 2220122—6 
E Garrison, 30......... 0212022-5 Ti Koch, 26.. 021 
oF BOORTUR.. Deiccnsvesen 22012226 W J Seaton, -0000001—1 
E Voothies, 25......... 20 2102—4 pe Till, 25... -002021 
M Rauscher, 25....... O1110I—4_ -~D J Heffner, -2122111—7 
G GiB Dar cssecessrd 2122022—6 Dr Wood, 25........... 
H Montanus, 26....... 1222°*2—5 

Shoot-off: , 

Ven Pelt..cc.cccccce ossescovensas DD OT moose éanvosseuas 


McKane, Sec'y. ~_ 
Jeannette Gun PE sing 


Interstate Park, L. I1.—Job Lott won the Class A trophy at ~ 
shoot of the Jeannette Gun Club, held at Interstate Sock Seen 
Class B was won by Mr. Rohlfs. The scores: 









F H Enhlen, 2..... 1122**022I— 7 A Schumacher. +. eee 6 
ob Lott, 90........ 212 22222 9 F Karstens, 28.....02121102%1— 7 
wr Rue. WB. ;;.:.5: 2220001120— 6 F Gerdes, 25....... oauelrT0a— 5 
W Sanders. 28...... 2711113222— 9 Schmidt. 26.......0201102222— 7 
G Greiff, 28........ 0220211222— 8 Mohrmann, 28....2120121210— 8 
iercks, 28...2:1%121022— 8 ohlfs, 28..........1111101211— 9 
» 28...1012220122— 8 Lohden, 25.........2111021021— 8 
Peters, 28...... -0012211912— 7 Thyssen, 25........ 4 
Meverderck Be 15 birds: ; 
oe ret 2011°—3 Mokrmaan Or 
eeccsbnacboued sreeseees OINO—8 
edecccccceseees Meyerdiercks seeeee 


ener ewoctedsbed lig pw od ° sesbbaveopenal - 


RP eee eeeereeee 


= secsvtiveneceeeSO ABA Schumacher ccc : 


for this cup ‘will take 


ti 25 targets, Spats 5 
ions were trap; targets, 
allowances added: 


week. The condi- 
magautrap; handicap 











_ —Maga 
Hdcp.:* Broke. H “Broke bo 
L M Palmer, Jr..... seeeo Se 17 em 
a age ce eals odaoese ae 16 3 9 3 
H anderveer.......... ® 18 6 12 43 
L C Hopkins....... i 16 4 15 “41 
C GC Bates. ck. sc. 2ces. 8 16 S. 9 39 
Shoot for trophy, 15 targets, expert traps . 
Handicap. Broke. Total. 
L M Palmer, Jr.......... oh ae 12 15 
Dr J nate nene etennas is 3 3 15 
Be Ge REGU, o ccccccccoccsesoese 3 10 13 
DE EE pacoctssecgesapetes oe 7 10 
Se a WEN ccdocecsserecvccssecgnaces S| 8 7 
Shoot-off, same conditions: 
Handicap. Broke. Total. 
L, M Patemer, Je..cccccccccccccevcccccce oe & il 13 
Be FF BGO Ses vivoviccecevsvsdscosscs ww S ll 14 
Shoot for trophy, same ceptions: 
g 4,3 EB aces ene esengbocoatepoeseonces 12 15 
Boucher. > 3 12 15 
F E Miendies 7 8 15 
L C Hopkins 3 Bo lt 
L M Palmer, Jr.... 5 8 13 
H B Vanderveer 4 8 12 
C G Rasmus - 4 9 
A W Higgins........... uenees aa 7 2 9 
Shoot-off, same conditions: 
Dr Onc cs pbavsasencnses eoecagsence BD 14 . 
A M Boucher......... pete savennere UE $ + 13 
oy  * eee inesheren it 4 il 


Sweepstake, 15 targets, magautrap: Rasmus 11, Palmer 9, Tlopkins 
8, Vanderveer 5. 

Sweepstake, 10 targets, expert traps: Keyes 9, Vanderveer 8, 
Rasmus 56, Boucher 5. 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Nov. 28.—There was a good attendance 
at the New Utrecht Gun Club’s shoot to-day. In the club events 
ex-Sheriff Frank D. Creamer shot in remarkable form, scoring all 
his birds save one in the club events and ties, 4] in all. Mr. 
G. R. Schneider also was in good form. killing straight in the 
10-bird event and 9 more in the shoot-off. The average ‘of the 
club members on live birds is quite good. The scores follow: 

Events Nos. 1, 2 and 3 were at 7 birds each, for club prize: 





No. L. No. 2: No. 3. 
H Kirym, 2B...cccccccccccces +e++-1112110—-6 +. 1020204 = 01102225 
W J McConvill, 28....... «+-12°2100—4 ss -1111111—-7_)— ss 2*11101—-6 
F Creamer, 28........ «+ -1222112—7  1221222—7 1122212—7 
i We: Be Milosaneasacen -+--2220101—5 +=—:1112212—7 22102216 
TH Keller, Bea conepovcocaves eee, egense 02200224 2222222—7 


In event No. 1, Mr. F. D. Creamer won. In event No. 2, shoot- 
off, miss- nd out Mr. Haff won in the third round. In event No. 
3, Mr. creamer won the shoot-off, miss-and-out, in the 
eighth anak’ 

ane No. 4, 10 birds, for club prizes: 

H Kryn, 2....... *1%w W Hagedon, 2. ae 8 
WwW MeConviii 28.2121221210— 9 W Edey, 28......... 2°2122112— 9 
F a . 112221112110 C A Ramapo, 28.. “SegiiThTo10 


R W Haff, 28...... 21201100200— 6 J P Kay, 28........ 222112122—10 
G R Schneider, 28.2222222222—-10 *C Cattus, 28..... :..1222120012— 8 


There were four ties, which were shot off miss-and-out, as fol- 
lows: 
Creamer ...-.+- sees 2222-9 Ramapo ..........-1121221100— 8 
Schnciher 2. ccccocsees 2222222°2—-8 J P Ray.........++. ® 


Creamer first, Schneider second, Ramapo third, J. P. K. fourth. 





Westmount Cun Club. 


Montreat, Que., Nov, 18.—During the winter months several 
feet of snow, a dickens of a blow, with mercury near zero, is 
oe erbial Westmount Gun Club weather for their practice shoots, 

aturday afternoon, the 16th, was, however, an exception to the 
general rule, as there was onl about lit. "of snow, with a mild, 
calm atmosphere, though cloudy and dark. 

There was a slim attendance, as many of the boys are still out 
after game, feathered or four-footed. Another couple of weeks will 
bring them in; then we can look for a house full every Saturday 
afternoon. 

The fourth eveat_was a contest for the individual trophy between 
R. B. Hutcheson, Esq., and C. J. Cleghorn. Mr. Ifutcheson had a 
handicap of one bird, and as e broke 19 straight, after missing 
his first, he landed a winner with a full score. Mr. Cleghorn, 
who is the secretary of the Province of Quebec Fish and Game 
Society, shot in fine form, centering his birds well, excepting the 
one that he dropped, 

These grounds are very hard and deceptive for strangers to shoot 
over, as there is a sharp drop away in front, as well as from the 
left to the right. This makes the right-quartering birds look as 
though they were towering high in the air, and the left-quartering 
birds as though they were plunging into the ground, or at least 
very near it. This causes many to under shoot the left-hand tar- 
Bets. ont ro shoot a right-hand ones. 

boy who ran the trap was a scorcher, judging by the w 
the targets flashed out into the ees 07 7 

Below are the scores. Next any Mr. Lyne, the Toronto 
crack, will have a try for the trophy: 

Events: 1234 Events: 

Targets: 25 15 10 
Strangman .... 17.. 
Hutcheson ... 

ver.” 











PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Winter Tourist Rates, Season 1905-1902, 
Tue Southern Railway, the direct route to the winter resorts of 


Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas and the South and Southwest, an- 
nounces excursion “cickets will be placed on sale Oct. 15 to April 30, 
with final limit May 31, 1902. Dining and Pullman rice 


on all through trains. For full genie « 
scriptive matter, call on ot address New York 

Broadway; or 
Broadway.—A 


Mice: #1 and. 1985 
ice: an 
: or Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern I can Agent, 1185 





Mexico and Califorria. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTE DP TOURS VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


The Pennsy'vania Railroad Com 's Personal 


Conducted T 
to Mexico and California will leave New York - Feb. 11, visking 


St. Louis, San Antonio. Monterey, Tampico, San Luis Potosi, 
Gvanajuato, Irapuato, Guada etaro, Cit Mexico, 
Aegvas Calientes, and El ges Quer r 7 


At El Peso tourists for California only, who will leave New 
York Feb. 25, will join the party, and the Mexican tourists who 
do not care to go to the Pacific will return to New York. 
The Caltornia ‘party ‘will visi Los. Angeles and ‘the Southern 

ee ee ee and, on the return trip, 


‘rancised. 
the Grand Cafion of the Colorado in Arizona. Tourists will ha 
days in Mexico and a 


ere cas oe oe 


covering all necessary 
from 








